. 


ELLIS ISLAND FROM AN AEROPLANE 


The government’s general hospital for all nations, a vital part of the 


| immigration station, treated 10,179 patients last year. Page 588. 
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Instead of Borrowing the Survey, 


Why Not Subscribe? 


Then no one would ‘‘get a shot at’’ the issue before 
you. You would not have to wait half a week for Tur 
Survey’s exclusive and highly startling features. If. 
you happen to see Tur Survey first, the other fellow has 
small chance to read the copy you have at home or hid 
in your desk. 


$3.00 will bring Tue Survey straight to you every 
week for a year, 52 issues brim full of successful achieve- 
ments of social service workers. 


Why not give the office the surprise of the month and 


subscribe to THe Survey yourself? It’s a big $3.00 
worth. 


The GIST of lhe 


THE federal child labor bill passed the 

House and hangs in the Senate by a 
thread=a cotton thread! Page 569. Status 
of other social legislation the week before 
Congress adjourns. Page 592. 


AN open market for women no longer 
exists in New York city. That and 

other gains in a ten years’ campaign against 

commercialized vice. Page 572. 


BLEASEISM, rooted in illiteracy, tenancy, 

race prejudice, usury and child labor, 
got a sturdy blow when Governor Blease 
was defeated and Governor Manning 
opened the legislature with a program of 
social reforms. Page 575. 


APART. from the Industrial Relations 
hearings, the field staff has been carry- 
ing on its investigations in nine distinct 
fields. Page 578. The need for a further 
appropriation from Congress. Page 591. 


RECOMMENDATIONS of the New 
York state commission on the men- 
tally deficient. Page 571. 


HE state of the people of Poland de- 
scribed by Sienkiewicz, and of Belgium 
by the Rockefeller commission. Page 569. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT in a Baltimore 
neighborhood association and how it 
has worked. Page 583. ; 


PDR. CURTIS proposes setting a thief 
prevent crime. He would employ con 

victs in making playground apparatus 

Page 584. 2 


“ 


POLL of Tue Survey’s Arizona subs 
scribers as to why the state voted t 
retain capital punishment at a time wh 
eleven men were under sentence of death 
and contrary to the example of Oregon. 


Page 585. : 


/ 


DR. COIT and Dr. Cabot agree that or- 
ganized religion is not a failure. P 
586. 


LAST year Uncle Sam’s “general hos- 

pital for all nations” at Ellis aa 
had over 10,000 patients of every race an 
clime, possessed of every ache and pain: 
Page 588. 


: 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN’S suggestions for 
regulating interstate charitable founda- 
tions. Page 587. 


FOURTEEN states are considering th 
enactment or amendment of a 
loan laws. Page 574. 


HOW cotton, unemployment and fam nl 
rehabilitation are struggling out of 
depths in the South. Page 574. 


FAITH, hope and a minimum wage al 
combined in the bill introduced for * 
New York State Factory Investigati 
Commission. It proposes a minimum w 
commission without power to compel h 
fixing of wages, in the faith and ho 
public opinion will force action ope 
the facts. Page 572. 


PASSES THE HOUSE 


By a vote of 237 to 45 the 
jational House of Representatives pass- 
sd the Palmer federal child labor bill 
yn February 15 with the present con- 
zested condition of the Senate calen- 
jar, due to the long filibuster, it is con- 
sidered that the passage of the bill at 
his session would be almost a miracle. 

After the House Committee on Labor 
aad held a hearing to listen to the 
friends of the bill, notices were sent 
© manufacturers and manufacturing as- 
sociations all over the country giving 
he date of the next hearing and re- 
juesting attendance of opponents to the 
vill. As a result of this invitation, three 
South Carolina cotton manufacturers 
appeared and argued that the regula- 
jon of child labor was a matter for 
he state and not for the nation. This 
irgument came from those who have 
een. most in evidence in opposition to 
ny regulation by the state of South 
Carolina. 

When the bill was called in the House 
ym ‘ebruary 15, the two speeches 
igainst the bill were made by represen- 
atives from South Carolina, assisted in 
1 long filibuster by a _ represen- 
ative from Georgia. The National 
child Labor Committee believes that 
hese gentlemen do not on this subject 
‘epresent their states, but only the cot- 
‘on-mill owners of their districts. For 
t is pointed out that public sentiment 
n the South is strongly developed 
gainst child labor and if given a. fair 
xpression, as in the case of the law 
Nitiated in Arkansas, would win by an 
verwhelming vote. 
_ The final vote for the bill was, count- 
ng pairs, 237 to 45. Of those voting 
n the negative, nine were from Georgia, 
seven from North Carolina, six from 
Mississippi, five from Texas, five from 
South Carolina and three from Ala- 
yama—all of them backward in child 

or legislation. 

The bill was taken up on unanimous 
“onsent day, under suspension of the 
ules, which expedient requires a two- 

lirds vote. As a Democratic caucus 

been called for eight o’clock in the 

1 of the House, a filibuster was at- 
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tempted by Byrnes and Ragsdale of 
South Carolina and Tribble of North 


Carolina. Six roll-calls were made be- 
tween half-past four in the afternoon 
and nine o’clock at night. Representa- 
tive A. Mitchell Palmer, in charge of 
the bill, was doubly embarrassed as he 
was the chairman of the caucus and re- 
sponsible for the call. But Minority 
Leader Mann held his well-disciplined 
Republicans in line and the House re- 
fused to adjourn to make way for the 
caucus. 

The large vote tor the bill was due 
to the fact that the whole of the Demo- 
cratic side was assembled at eight o’clock 
for the caucus, so the filibusters con- 
tributed to the good cause after all. 
Palmer made a short speech for the 
bill, and Lenroot spoke for the Republi- 
cans, only one of whom, Parker of New 
Jersey, voted against the bill. Both 
parties are committed to the passage 
of the bill in the next House, and it is 
felt that the next Senate will undoubt- 
edly take the same view as the House. 

While it is now probable that all the 
work will have to be done over again 
in the next Congress, the National Child 
Labor Committee feels that public senti- 
ment has been created in its favor and 
that the friends of the measure have 
“organized victory.” 


BELGIUM RELIEF POSTER BY HARVEY 
HOPKINS DUNN OF PHILADELPHIA 
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HE PLIGHT OF POLAND AND 
BELGIUM 


Tuat PoLanp as well as Bel- 
gium is a “cockpit of Europe” and that 
her suffering from the present war is as 
great as Belgium’s, is the statement of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, the distinguished 
Polish author of Quo Vadis, who is a 
refugee at Vevey. 


“What is the position of Poland?” 
asked Mr. Sienkiewicz in an interview 
cabled to the New York Times. “She 
had nothing to do with the war. Con- 
quered and partitioned she is not one of 
the belligerent nations; yet a million and 
a half of her sons are fighting fratricidal 
battles in the armies of three different 
warring states. Our country has been 
made the cockpit of Europe and devas- 
tated from end to end. Three-quarters 
of a million of our children are fighting 
in the Russian army and another three- 
quarters of a million are bearing arms 
of Austria. 

“The misery is really very great. In 
the Kingdom of Poland alone there are 
15,000 villages burned or damaged; a 
thousand churches and chapels destroy- 
ed; nine out of ten provinces occupied 
by the Germans, who seized everything, 
even the peasants’ chickens. The home- 
less villagers have sought shelter in the 
forests, where it is no exaggeration to 
say:that women and children are dying 
from cold and hunger by thousands 
daily. The children raise their fleshless 
arms and cry to their mothers for bread, 
but the Polish mother has nothing to 
give them but tears. 

“Poland comprises 127,500 square 
kilometers. One hundred thousand of 
these have been devastated by Austro- 
German troops. More than a million 
horses and two million head of horned 
cattle have been seized by the invaders, 
and in the whole of the 100,000 square 
kilometers in the possession of the Aus- 
tro-German troops not a grain of corn, 
not a screp of meat, nor a drop of milk 
remained for the civil population. The 
material losses up to the present are es- 
timated at 1,000,000,000 rubles, ($500,- 
000,000.) No fewer than 400,000 work- 
men have lost their means of liveli- 
hood.” 

Simultaneously with this picture came 
the first report of the War Relief Com- 
mission which the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion sent last November to investigate 
the effects of the war upon non-com- 
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batant populations of belligerent coun- 
tries. This report, dated January 1, is 
an intimate description of conditions in 
Belgium. The commission consists of 
Wyckliffe Rose, director-general of the 
International Health Commission, Ern- 
est P. Bicknell, national director of the 
American National Red Cross, and 
Henry James, Jr., manager of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. 

The commission has started an ex- 
periment in the direction “of providing 
ample and useful labor to be compen- 
sated by food and clothing.” Since Bel- 
gian refugees in Holland are largely 
congregated in concentration camps, 
where all the factors may be easily com- 
passed, the idea is being tried out there 
first. The report says: 


“A group of 700 refugees housed in a 
large emigrant hotel in Rotterdam has 
been selected for a beginning. As the 
chief need of the refugees in this camp, 
and in all Holland, is for under-clothing, 
stockings and shoes, a small industrial 
establishment is being installed in which 
the women of the camp will make under- 
clothes and stockings. 

“The commission has supplied sewing 
machines and a stock of cloth, yarn and 
the necessary incidentals. A committee 
of intelligent Dutch women has been 
given supervision of the work, and an 
experienced dressmaker, who is a refu- 
gee from Antwerp, has been employed 
to give her whole time to the immediate 
management. 

“Success should have the double result 
of reducing the amount of idleness 
among the refugees and of providing 
necessary relief supplies of certain kinds 
at lower cost than if purchased through 
ordinary channels of trade.” 


If the experiment justifies the expan- 
sion of the idea, it will be extended to 
other camps in Holland and will be put 
to practical test in Belgium. 

All agencies engaged in Belgian relief, 
says the commission, must for the pres- 
ent occupy themselves with these im- 
mediate tasks: 


1. To supply bread to the whole 
population of Belgium. There are at 


present in Belgium about 7,000,000 peo- 
ple, and eighty per cent of them are 
able to pay for their bread, but the grain 
must be purchased in foreign countries, 
must be transported into Belgium, and 
distributed under the protection of the 
American government to the communes. 

2. To supply all food—bread, soup 
and coffee—to about 1,400,000 people 
who are wholly dependent upon chari- 
table aid. 

3. To supply clothing of all kinds to 
certain communities where the people 
have lost their clothing through the 
burning or looting of their houses. 

4. To supply temporary shelter for 
families whose homes have been destroy- 
ed. 

5. To give employment as far as pos- 
sible to the unemployed. 


The Belgian National Committee, 
says the report, has estimated as a basis 
of distribution that each person should 
be granted 270 grammes of flour per day 
and that to produce this amount of flour 
will require about 300 grammes of grain. 
The report continues: 


“This is about one-half of the aver- 
age consumption as figured by Rowntree. 
On a basis of 300 grammes of grain per 
day, the total population of 7,000,000 peo- 
ple will require about 2,000 tons of grain 
per day, or about 60,000 tons per month. 

“Tt is estimated that this grain, pur- 
chased abroad and delivered in Belgium, 
will cost on an average $60 per ton. To 
purchase the 60,000 tons of grain per 
month required by the population calls 
for a monthy expenditure of about $3,- 
600,000. 

“Of the 7,000,000 people now living in 
Belgium it is estimated that about 80 
per cent are at present able to pay for 
their bread and. other supplies, while 
about 20 per cent or 1,400,000, are with- 
out resources and are dependent upon 
charitable relief for the whole of their 
supplies.” 


There are 320,000 Belgian refugees 
in concentration camps or private homes 
in Holland today, and 100,000 refugees 
in England, says the report. 

“Essentially the problem is not one of 


repair, but of liberation. If the paral- 
yzing restrictions imposed by the war 
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were removed today, the country would 
rebound from its helpless inertia tomor} 
row, resume most of its normal occupa; 
tions and.soon be able to feed, sheltey 
and clothe its own sufferers. 

“Tf the repression continues man 
months, however, the elasticity will suf! 
fer and the country will rise but slowly 
from its prostrate position.” 


Commerce and industry are declarec 
to be at a standstill, the only trades) 
people doing business being those whe 
sell clothing or foodstuffs. The destruc 
tion of stock in the agricultural districts 
is said to be of greater importance tha 
the destruction of houses, the peasants 
being “in the greatest terror that the fe 
animals remaining to them may be 
taken.” People cling tenaciously to theiy 
homes: 


“We found people living in cellars un} 
der the ruins of their homes, in lofts 
over the cow stalls; saw children tha’ 
had been born in hen-coops and pig-styg 
and learned of one man who considerec 
that he was doing well when the popula- 
tion of his poultry house was reducec 
from 22 to 18 refugees.” 


There is no internal mail service ane 
no communication with the outer world 
except by letters passing through Ger. 
man channels. If a Belgian wants to 
get from one town to the next, he must 
usually get a special pass, which takes 
hours. 

The chief alleviating influence found 
by the commission seems to be that no 
one is lonely in his misery. The pa- 
thetic note, it is declared, is not often 
heard in Belgium today. There is 2 
general moratorium for the very, poor, 
Tenants pay no rent and although the 
landlords are thereby impoverished, the! 
tenants are not evicted- 


_ SUSPECTS ARRESTED ) 


THERE was an echo of the dyna 
mite conspiracy that ended with the Me 
Namara confessions and the confine 
ment of thirty members of the Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union in Leaven 
worth Penitentiary, when on ee 
13, M. A. Schmidt was arrested in N 

York, and on the 18th David Caplan was 
apprehended near Seattle. 

Both men were indicted in 1910 on F | 
charge of being implicated in the 
chase of the dynamite used to blow 
the Times building in Los Angeles. Thre 
men were supposed to have purch 
the dynamite, Schmidt, Caplan, 
J. B. McNamara. McNamara 
serving a sentence in San Quentin Pri 
on, in California, for causing the de 
of twenty-five workers when he blew 
the Times building. 

For more than four years detecti 
and police officers have been on the | 
out for Schmidt and Caplan. Their 
rest within a week accounts at last 
all the men directly concerned in 
great dynamite conspiracy. 


T's LAST OF THE DYNAMITE 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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EW YORK PROGRAM FOR THE 
MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


| Tuat iT HAS “definitely learn- 
ed of 21,000 persons now outside of the 
protecting care of state institutions, who 
are known to be mentally defective” is 
one of the statements made by the New 
York State Commission to Investigate 
Provision for the Mentally Deficient, 
whose report was presented to the legis- 
lature last week. 
_ The majority of these, says the com- 
mission, need or are likely to need cus- 
todial care. Three thousand of them, it 
is estimated, are women or girls be- 
tween 16 and 45. The actual total of 
feeble-minded in the state, including 
those of high grade, cannot be even ap- 
proximately ascertained. Meanwhile, 
State institutions are not caring for 
more than 3,000 feeble-minded persons. 
The commission’s major tecommenda- 
tions are: 


1. That the care, custody, treatment 
and training of the mentally deficient 
be definitely regarded as state problems, 
though parts of these problems may be 
assigned to localities under improved 
state supervision. The state institutions 
at Syracuse, Newark, Rome and Thiells 
Should be enabled to provide for 2,500 
inmates each. A new institution con- 
venient to the southwestern part of the 
state should be erected. To round out 
the system of state care, the commis- 
sion recommends that the state take over 
the New York city asylums for the 
feeble-minded on Randall’s Island. 

2. That there be separate institutions 
for the higher grade of the feeble-mind- 
ed, whose relatives and friends reason- 
ably object to having them placed with 
idiots and imbeciles. A new institution 
for epileptics in the southwestern part 
of the state is urged also, as the Craig 
colony at Sonyea is crowded. 

3. That separate institutions of a 
custodial nature, one for each sex, be 
established for the care of mentally de- 
ficient delinquents. 

4. That the state itself establish and 


THE DISAPPEARING LOAF 


maintain a system of clearing houses for 
the examination before commitment of 
those supposed to be mentally deficient. 
The commission found that no suitable 
facilities for this purpose exist outside 
of New York city. 

5. That better training and supervis- 
ion be provided in the public schools for 
the high grade mental defective, many 
of whom must ultimately be given the 
“test of liberty ;” and that opportunities 
for vocational training be extended. 


The commission, which has been at 
work since August last and whose labors 
are now ended, was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Robert W. Hebberd, secretary 
of the State Board of Charities, chair- 
man; Dr. Max G. Schlapp, director of 
the Clearing House for Mental Defec- 
tives, New York city; Mary C. Dunphy, 
superintendent of the New York City 
Children’s asylums and schools for men- 
tal defectives on Randall’s Island; Prof. 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools, Rochester; and Dr. Aaron Den- 
enholz, member of Medical Board of 
Ward’s Island, New York city. 


Harding in Brooklum Fagle 
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HE PRESIDENT’S COLORADO 
COMMITTEE UNWELCOME 


Tue Cotorapo coal operators 
have again rejected the efforts of Presi- 
dent Wilson to co-operate with them in 
bringing about mutually satisfactory re- 
lations between them and their employes. 

President Wilson last September pro- 
posed his so-called truce plan for set- 
tling the strike in Colorado. It will be 
remembered that the proposition was ac- 
cepted by the striking miners and re- 
jected by the operators. A feature of 
that plan was the appointment by the 
President of a committee of three to act 
as mediators in the settlement of griev- 
ances that might arise. 

In view of the fact that the strikers 
had accepted this plan, the President de- 
cided to appoint the committee even 
without the sanction of the operators, 
and in December he announced the ap- 
pointment of Seth Low of New York, 
Charles W. Mills, a coal operator, and 
Patrick Gilday, an official of the United 
Mine Workers, as a committee to deal 
with labor troubles in Colorado. 

On January 19, this committee sent a 
letter to each of 132 coal operators in 
Colorado offering its good offices “in any 
way in which we can be of service.” 
The letter expressed the hope that a 
plan might be worked out for easy ac- 
cess to officials, in order that grievances 
might be considered and adjusted, and 
expressed a desire to be of service in 
helping develop such a plan. 


On February 14, a letter rejecting the 
offer of the committee by a large num- 
ber of Colorado operators, was made 
public, and on February 15, a separate 
letter from J. F. Welborn, president of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
was given to the press. 

Mr. Welborn described the plan which 
was put into operation in December by 
his company. David Griffiths, formerly 
state mine imspector, was appointed by 
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TAKING BODIES FROM ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE RUINS 


The woman is hunting for missing members of her family. 


The men are 


soldiers who had mobilized in preparation for war and were turned by King Victor 
Emanuel into relief work. While the disaster has dropped from notice in this 
country, owing partly to Italy’s announcement that she could meet the need without 
foreign aid, this picture, taken at Avezzano, shows the rehabilitation that is still to 


be done. 


Meanwhile earthquake and flood again devastated parts of Italy February 


15. The Tiber is reported to have risen 52 feet, a height unequalled since 1870. 


the company as mediator between the 
company and its employes. At the same 
time notices were posted at the various 
mines inviting the employes to select a 
representative to meet Mr. Griffiths and 
the officials of the company. 

This was done, and nineteen such 
representatives met in the offices of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company on 
January 19. What matters were dis- 
cussed and what measures, if any, were 
determined upon, the letter from Mr. 
Welborn does not state. It does state, 
however, that the plan “was received 
most cordially by all of the delegates.” 


IN NEW YORK 


TEN YEARS’ crusade against com- 
mercialized vice in Greater New York is 
described in the annual report just is- 
sued by the Committee of Fourteen. A 
comparison of conditions today with 
those in 1905 when the committee was 
organized shows striking gains. There 
is no longer an open market for women 
in New York city, such as the old Hay- 
market in Sixth Avenue, and the report 
holds persistent work to have proved 
“that the greater part of the existing 
commercialized vice was unnatural and 
could be suppressed.” 

In January, 1905, states the report, 
hotels large and small, catering to pros- 
titution and immorality were located all 
over the city and especially on the 
corners of the uptown avenues. This 
was the result of the provisions of the 
liquor tax law, commonly known as the 
Raines law. Today, it declares, there is 
not a ten-room hotel which was erected 
or converted so as to meet those require- 
ments which rents rooms to couples, and 
there are very few ordinary saloons 


Cyne CONTROL OVER VICE 


or hotels which will even serve liquor 
to a known prostitute, though she be 
accompanied by a man. 

As for improvement in the condition 
of the streets, the report cites the fact 
that less than 20 probable prostitutes 
were observed in a section of the city by 
an investigator who, seven years ago, 
had counted 300 such women in the 
same territory. 

The greatest evils at the present time, 
according to the report, are prostitution 
in tenement houses and apartments and 
the so-called assignation hotels. 

The number of arrests the last twelve 
months for prostitution in tenement 
houses was 1,099 as compared with 500 
the preceding year. Of the 932 con- 
victed, 764 or 82 per cent, were com- 
mitted to the workhouse. A year ago 
the law was amended to deny probation 
of those convicted for this offense. Yet 
the percentage of those not previously 
arrested for prostitution was 60 per cent 
as compared with 40 per cent in the cases 
of loitering and soliciting. 

Reform has been accomplished only 
through the tedious grind of following 
court cases, co-operating with the police, 
the Tenement House Department and 
the corporation counsel, investigating 
complaints and vigilant patrol of vice 
districts night after night by the commit- 
tee’s secretary, Frederick H. Whitin, 
and his assistants. The assistance of 
brewers and surety companies, which 
have extensive financial interest in the 
saloons and hotels, is acknowledged. 

A six months’ investigation of im- 
moral conditions reported to exist in de- 
partment stores has been a departure 
from the committee’s usual work this 
last year. Three women investigators 
were employed in a department store. 


standards were found,” concludes the} 
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“While individuals with low moral 


report of this study, “there was nothing 
on the conduct of the store either to 
encourage or to make necessary the ex- 
ploitation of these standards. On the 
other hand it was felt that the physical 
and nervous strain upon the girls might} 
have a bad reaction upon their self-con- 
(Ho) 

In 1915 the Committee of Fourteen 
hopes to press its campaign against the 
male offender; to secure legislation to 
further improve legal proceedings 
against vice and to increase the respons 
sibility of property owners. 


BILL TO LIGHTEN WORKING | 
“WOMEN’S BURDENS 


A BILL CREATING a wage com- 
mission to regulate the wages of women | 
and minors has been introduced into | 
the New York Senate by Robert F. | 
Wagner and into the Assembly by Al- jf 
fred E. Smith as a result of the study | 
made by the New York State Factory |} 
Investigating Commission into rates | 
paid in New York industries. 

The bill proposes that 
vestigation a commission of three | 
persons to be appointed by the } 
governor shall establish wages boards, | 
composed of representatives of em- } 
ployers, employes and the public, in } 
any industry in which it has reason to 
believe women and minors are receiv-— 
ing less than a living wage. The wage | 
commission, after public hearings, and 
upon consideration of the report of the | 
wages board, shall determine the amount 
of the living wage, and recommend its~ 
payment to employers. The remunera-_ 
tion of members of the commission, shall 
be $10 for each day’s service. . : 

An outstanding feature of the bill is 
its similarity to the Massachusetts and ~ 
Nebraska minimum wage laws in de- 
pending upon publicity for the enforce-__ 
ment of wage determinations rather 
than compulsion by law. The bill pro- 
vides that the rulings of the wage com- 
mission shall be published as well as 
the names of employers who fail to com- 
ply with its recommendations. 

The New York State Factory Inves- 
tigating Commission explains its unwill- 
ingness to model a statute after state 
laws which make commission rulings le- 
gally binding by declaring that a case 
challenging the constitutionality of such 
laws is now pending before the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, and that, in its opin- 
ion, an initial measure should attempt 
to settle wages by voluntary mutual 
agreement of those directly concerned, 
aided by an enlightened public opinion. 

In submitting its report to the Legis- 
lature, the State Factory Investigating 
Commission urges the adoption of an 
amendment to the constitution whereby, 
should the voluntary method prove in- 
effective, the Legislature may give a 
wage commission the power to fix liv- 
ing wages for women and minors, ; 
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HILD WORKERS IN NORTH CAROLINA COTTON 


be MILLS 


Photographs by Lewis W. Hine for the National Child Labor Committee 


“Tr 1s the hope of our manu- 
_facturers’ welfare committee to discover 
every real evil that may exist in the 
manufacturing business in this state, and 
so far remove it that no person nor or- 
ganization outside of our industry, and, 
more especially, outside of this state, 
will feel called upon or even have a rea- 
sonable pretext for interfering.” 
_. The state is North Carolina and “our 
industry” is the cotton mill. These 


words are hardly more interesting than 
other paragraphs in a letter from the 


chairman of this welfare committee to 
the staff photographer of the National 
Child Labor Committee asking the names 
and addresses of various children of 
whom Mr. Hine had spoken in his ad- 
dress at the Washington Conference on 
Child Labor. 

The letter is merely one symptom, ac- 
cording to the National Child Labor 
Committee, of the renewed activity of 
the North Carolina cotton-mill men in 
defending their right to manage their 
own affairs. They were employing 4,000 
children under fourteen years of age 
when the census of occupations was 
made in 1910. A pending bill in the 
State legislature proposes a fourteen- 
year limit. 

But to return to the letter. It says: 

“Tf you are as sincere and anxious, 


as the big majority of manufacturers 
of this state are, that all violations of 
the labor laws, however few they may 
be, shall cease, you will not hesitate to 
give names, times, and places in re- 
sponse to these inquiries.” 

In response to the request for definite 
information as to particular children and 
mills, Mr. Hine sent the names of the 
two little sisters, six and seven years 
old, and the mill in which they were 
working; of the twelve-year-old boy who 
had had his arm broken in two places, 


AN ILLITERATE 
FAMILY 


Alice age 17, 
has a_ steady 
job in a mill; 
Alfred (in the 
picture above) 
13, who lost 
part of a finger 
in a_ spinning 
machine, has 
worked since 
he was 10; 
Richard, 11, has 
been working 
aes yeat.;) the 
mother does 
mill work some- 
times. 


SMALL GIRLS 
Wuo Work 


To the right, 
two little sisters, 
six and seven 
years old, in 
the foreground 
of a group of 
slightly older 
workers. 

Below, at the 
stocking ma- 
chine, Nannie 
Coleson, a loop- 
er, who said 
she was eleven; 
makes $3 a 
week. 


with the name of the mill at which the 
accident occurred; and of the thirteen- 
year-old doffer who had worked since 
-he was ten, and whose hand had recent- 
ly been torn in the mill machinery. 


Of sixteen mills in North Carolina 
which Mr. Hine visited in November, 
1914, he listed by name the thirteen in 
which he found the worst violations. 
In these mills he counted over fifty 
children that he judged to be from ten 
to twelve years old and, in addition to 
these, twenty-three children told him 
their ages as follows: 7 under ten years, 
who were working or helping regularly 
in the mills; 3 of ten years; 6 of eleven 
years; and 7 of twelve years. 

Mr. Hine’s reply closed the corre- 


spondence. The next move of the manu- 
facturers was the opposition offered at 
the Senate hearing on February 3 to 
the Weaver child labor bill to establish 
a fourteen-year limit and provide for 
the appointment of a state factory in- 
spector. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
points out that if the big majority of 
manufacturers in North Carolina are 
sincerely anxious that all violations of 
the labor laws shall cease, it is odd that 
the state stands alone among all the tex- 
tile states in the country as having no 
state inspector to aid the Manufacturers’ 
Association in enforcing the law. The 
Child Labor Committee says further: 


“Tf their anxiety is sincere, their tem- 
per must have changed since 1910 when 
the census of occupations found 4,003 
children under fourteen in the North 
Carolina mills although the legal age limit 
was already thirteen. This was a larger 
number and a larger proportion of cot- 
ton-mill workers under fourteen than 
was reported for any other state, al- 
though North Carolina alone among the 
southern states had an age limit higher 
than twelve. Still more must it have 
changed since the federal investigation 
two years earlier when 44 of the 59 
North Carolina mills investigated were 
violating the law, and 11.5 per cent of all 
the children in these 44 mills were under 
the legal age, twelve.” 
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Po srann REMEDIAL LOAN LEGISLATION FOR 1915— 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF REMEDIAL LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


THE TREND of remedial loan leg- 
islation in the country is in the direc- 
tion of allowing a rate of interest of 3 
per cent per month on small loans with- 
out fees of any character; licensing and 
bonding of loan agencies under the sup- 
ervision of a state department, which 
has power to enact rules and regulations 
for the conduct of the business and is 
required to examine licensees at least 
once each year; requiring the lender to 
give each borrower a complete statement 
of the conditions and terms of the loan 
together with a copy of that section of 
the law regulating charges; and fixing 
adequate penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment for all loaning agencies which op- 
erate in violation of law. 

In Illinois the present law limits in- 
terest on chattel loans to 7 per cent per 
annum, at which rate the business can- 
not be conducted. A law is to be sought 
which will allow chattel loans to be made 
under such conditions as have hereto- 
fore been set up for loans upon pledge 
of personal property and assignment of 
wages. All forms of small lending 
agencies are to be brought under state 
supervision. The bill will be urged by 
the remedial loan societies, the Legal 
Aid Society, and the Industrial Club of 
Chicago. 

In Michigan a bill is being drawn up 
to restore the fairly satisfactory law of 
1911 recently declared unconstitutional 
on account of a defective title. 

In Alabama a bill has been introduced 
to place the control of lending agencies 
in the hands of the State Banking De- 
partment and to make possible the for- 
mation of remedial loan societies in 
Birmingham and Mobile. This bill was 
presented by Representative Shapiro, 
formerly head of the Birmingham Legal 
Aid Bureau. It will receive the en- 
thusiastic support of civic and social or- 
ganizations. 

In Ohio the repeal will be sought of 
the present small loan law which is per- 
missive rather than regulative in char- 
acter and has been much abused by 
agencies operating under it. At the same 
time the business will be put under state 
control, with a reasonable interest rate 
allowed to agencies coming under state 
supervision. The bill will be supported 
by the remedial loan societies in the 
state, the prosecuting attorneys of Cleve- 
land and other Ohio cities, and civic as- 
sociations generally throughout the 
state. Much effort is being devoted to 
the work by Hugh Huntington, .an at- 
torney of Columbus who has been active 
in prosecuting loan sharks in that city. 

In Iowa, which until now has enacted 
no laws specifically applying to small 
loans, a bill will shortly be introduced 
modeled on the New Jersey small loan act 
of 1914 drafted by the Division of Reme- 
dial Loans of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The New Jersey law, on account 
of its clearness, brevity and complete- 
ness is coming to be recognized as a 
model law and is generally being fol- 
lowed in the bills drafted for all the 
states above mentioned. The passage of 
the Iowa measure is being urged by the 


attorney general, prominent citizens and 
commercial bodies in Des Moines, Du- 
buque, and Sioux City, the remedial loan 
society in the latter city and by Profes- 
sor Wassam of the state university. 

In Washington, D. C., an amending 
Lill, increasing the rate of interest on 
small loans from 1 per cent to 2 per 
cent per month, has been before Con- 
gress for more than a year. The matter 
has been brought to the attention of the 
President and it is hoped that through 
his interest the bill may soon be passed. 
Existing conditions in Washington are 
sorely in need of remedying. 

In Maine a bill modeled on the New 
Jersey law and supported by the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Portland will soon 
be introduced. 

In New York a measure will be in- 
troduced to clear up the confusion 


caused by Governor Glynn’s action in. 


signing within a week two small loan 
bills passed in 1914, both of which were 
good but in some respects in conflict 
with each other. 

In Wisconsin a bill is to be presented 
providing that small loan agencies be 


placed under the supervision of the State — 


Banking Department. 
In Indiana a bill is being pushed to 
improve the law of 1913 by putting a 


stop to devices by which certain agencies — 
have been exacting a greater charge — 
than was contemplated in the original — 


law. 


Measures have also been or are to be © 


introduced in Texas, Nebraska, Utah, 
and California. 


Laws providing for the organization — 


of crédit tnions have already been en- 
acted in New York, Massachusetts, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. Bills modeled on 
the New York law will be introduced in 
New Jersey and Washington and pos- 
sibly in other states. 


SOUTH—By FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


©): THE COTTON TRAIL—UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 


: 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY — 


Ir Must BE said at once that this 
discussion does not present the results 
of an exhaustive investigation into the 
present situation in our southeastern 
states, more particularly Georgia and 
South Carolina. The writer’s presence 
in these states was required in order to 
help bolster up certain associated chari- 
ties whose discontinuance seemed to be 
imminent. In order to comprehend 
thoroughly each local situation and 
thereby measure the possibilities and de- 
termine the basis of continuance, it be- 
came necessary to gather the information 
and beliefs of men with different view- 
points. This was distinctly a measure- 
ment of fundamental conditions to de- 
termine how far a fundamental need, 
family rehabilitation, should and could 
go in a winter when it is more necessary 
than usual. 

Among keen business men I found a 
clear recognition that the results of the 
war had been confounded with what 
would have happened without it. The 
price of cotton last year was 13 to 14 
cents a pound. It is now between 7 and 
8* The “Buy-a-Bale” movement pro- 
vided for purchases upon a 10-cent 
basis, with the idea that 10 cents would 
have been the approximate price with- 
out war. Yet there are claims made by 
clear commercial minds that the bumper 
crop would have reduced the price to 
84 or 9 cents, and that therefore the 
“Buy-a-Bale” proposition is distinctly 
harmful in that it is encouraging the 
holding of cotton at a fictitious price, 
even if times were normal. Of course, 
the very extravagant methods of raising 
cotton, and the unwise agricultural policy 
of raising little else than cotton, have 
been the moral pointed out by the wiser 
heads. 

Nothing else, perhaps, than as pointed 
a lesson as the cotton market furnished 
this season was sufficient to force a 


*Since this was written, cotton has gone 
over the 8 cent figure and is still advanc- 
ing. 


change in policy. What the war did, 
however, was to emphasize the moral 


that would have been pointed without — 


the war. The burden of proof rests 


upon those who claim that cotton would — 


have even sold for ten cents this year. 
There can be no doubt but that, ex- 


cepting possibly Atlanta, whose business _ 


affiliations are nationwide, the south- 
eastern states were traveling rapidly on 
the upgrade just before August, 1914. 
There are some, indeed, who claim that 
never since the days of ’61-’65 were 
times so prosperous. In Columbia, S. C., 
for instance, there was a boom of 
large proportions. The writer traveled 
extensively in the South during the win- 
ter of 1907-8 (the period of the last 
financial depression), and can easily 
sense a far greater extension of de- 
pression existing now than then. 

Why is this? The sudden collapse of 
the cotton market caused all secondary 
booms to collapse also. Unlike northern 
communities which had not been facing 
good conditions before the war, these 
southern cities were bustling gaily along 
until suddenly there came this catapult- 
ing into the slough of despondency, 


With an essentially sound basis of 
wealth and credit, this sudden transfor- 
mation from “quick step” forward to 
“marking time” has had pretty serious 
psychological results on credit. 

People able to meet obligations hold 
out on them and the results of the tem- 
porary commercial paralysis become in- 
tensified as each man surrounds himself 
with a personal reserve of larger dimen- 
sions. 

We should be far from just if we did 
not set down that many men have shown 
a splendid conscientiousness. The writer 
knows of one company, for instance, 
which is maintaining its plant at a con- 
siderable daily loss in order to keep em- 
ployed a certain proportion of its men 
who have served it faithfully for years. 
It would save money if the plant were 
actually closed. In a department store 
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where sales have considerably dimin- 
ished, there has not been the slightest 
reduction in force. These instances 
could be multiplied. 

So far as the family rehabilitation 
work itself is concerned, there is every 
reason to believe that in only one city 
out of seven will it be actually discon- 
tinued. The reasons for this one dis- 
continuance need not be g+ne into now. 
What is interesting is the discovery of 
how warm a place the work has made 
for itself in these southeastern cities. 

Discouraged boards of directors facing 
not only the business depression but in 
every instance, it may be remarked, cer- 
tain internal weaknesses, have professed 
their disbelief of overcoming the double 
handicap. Yet when heartened and 
urged to make strenuous and striking 
appeals, their cities have responded and 
still are doing so. Strong men and wom- 
en are coming to the rescue, some at 
undoubted and considerable actual sacri- 
fice to themselves. Men have even given 
time to canvassing. 

These cities are not without accumu- 
lated resources. They are not down to 
their last dollar. They would not be 
termed rich, just fairly well-to-do. Their 
efforts to continue the family rehabilita- 
tion work, made because they realize the 
frightful toll of misery which would fol- 
low the yielding of the field to the dis- 
organized chaos of ignorance and sham, 
will be made at a cost which will be 
appreciably felt by many of their citi- 
zens. 

Such sacrifices measure the large re- 
sponsibilities resting upon the associated 
charities and their leaders. There must 
be the cutting off or transference of 
any special activity whose costs will eat 
too much into the funds required for 
service and relief. Thus in one instance 
we have urged the transference of an 
open air tuberculosis colony to the 
county, or its temporary discontinuance 
until that has been accomplished. At 
best this colony can only minister to 
about ten people at one time. If the 
public authorities will not assume their 
responsibilities, it would seem as if the 
greatest good to the greatest number re- 
quired that this year the money used for 
maintaining the ten should be used for 
serving the one or two hundred. 

This is only one illustration of the 
kind of retrenchments suggested. The 
community. movements will have to be 
slowed up somewhat or _ temporarily 
abandoned so that the great task object- 
ized in the crowded reception rooms of 
our societies may be undertaken by all 
the brains which the societies have in 
their service. For there have been heavy 
increases in the number of families called 
to their attention. 

Fortunately the immediate problems of 
the societies have not been complicated, 
as they have been for societies in other 
sections, by the advancing of proposi- 
tions for financial federation or for the 
amalgamation of charitable agencies. At 
a time when the work of every society 
should be simplified to the last degree, 
in order to meet the fundamental fam- 
ily needs of the hour, it is absurd to 
complicate that single problem, suffi- 
ciently large in itself, by bringing in 
problems which at best offer only ex- 
perimental possibilities. 


FTER BLEASE—A NEW PROGRAM FOR SOUTH CARO. 
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GEORGE PBABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


RICHARD I, MANNING, GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


N January 14, 1915, five days 
before the close of _ his 
term of office, Governor Cole 
L. Blease, of South Carolina, 

terminated his official career with the 
following laconic message to the Gen- 
eral Assembly: “I hereby resign as goy- 
ernor of South Carolina.” 

The message was written in red ink. 
This childish anti-climax to a lurid poli- 
tical career was no doubt prompted by 
an unwillingness to participate in the 
inauguration of his successor and the be- 
ginning of a new and better day for 
South Carolina. 

During the past summer, Blease was 
a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate, and was overwhelmingly defeated. 
His candidate for governor met even a 
worse defeat. These events are strong 
confirmation of a firm belief that South 
Carolina is essentially sound at heart, 
Bleaseism is merely a disagreeable and 
unsightly boil on the body politic which 
has been caused by years of neglect, 
by poor political food, bad sanitation 
and other forms of unhygienic civic 
housekeeping. It does not necessarily 
indicate serious organic defects or in- 
curable moral weakness in the state. The 


very emphatic way in which the civic 
conscience has reasserted itself, restores 
one’s faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the right in a democracy. 

The word “Bleaseism,” is really a mis- 
nomer. When Catiline himself is driven 
out his army disbands. Blease repre- 
sented no consistent body of principles, 
and Bleaseism was an incoherent pro- 
test rather than a definite program. In 
this it differed from its predecessor of 
twenty-five years ago, still called “Till- 
manism.” While Senator Tillman 
achieved his political ends by some meth- 
ods, which now in his maturity he him- 
self would perhaps deem unwise and 
even reprehensible, and by appeals which 
Blease has crudely imitated, it is now 
generally recognized that he stood for 
certain definite reforms. He undoubt- 
edly brought the hitherto neglected rural 
element into a realization of its political 
power and secured for this element an 
active participation in the government 
of South Carolina. 

Although Senator Tillman’s contribu- 
tion to South Carolina democracy was 
a very positive one, the attainment of 
ends desirable in themselves developed 
unwholesome political methods and an 


abiding factional bitterness which offered 
a fertile field to the demagogue. The 
leaders in the new democracy forgot also 
that education is a necessary concomi- 
tant of abiding political freedom. They 
steadfastly refused to pass a compul- 
sory school attendance law and neglect- 
ed to provide adequate school facilities 
for the children of the rural sections 
and of the factory villages. 


AST summer under new primary 
regulations adopted by the Demo- 
cratic party, which includes practically 
the entire white population of the state, 
it was necessary for the voter to sign his 
own name to his application for member- 
ship in the Democratic clubs. The re- 
sults of educational neglect were strik- 
ingly evident in these white Democratic 
registration lists. According to figures 
compiled by the state superintendent of 
education from thirty-one of the forty- 
four counties of the state, 22,251 of the 
107,894 applications for admission to the 
Democratic primary were signed with a 
cross. This constitutes more than 20 
per cent of the entire number. 

The percentage ranges from 7 per 
cent in Beufort County to 29.3 per cent 
in Cherokee County. Twenty-five per 
cent of illiteracy was found in Spartan- 
burg County with its large cotton mill 
population and 29 per cent in Malboro 
County which has the reputation of be- 
ing one of the finest agricultural coun- 
ties in the United States. 

In considering the question of liter- 
acy and illiteracy, we must also take 
into account the fact that many who 
did sign their names are so slightly re- 
moved from illiteracy that they cannot 
with any certainty combat the sophis- 
tries of the self-seeking politician, or 
analyze proposed remedies for economic 
ills. As long as such conditions con- 
tinue, the state runs the risk of a re- 
lapse into Bleaseism. 

The social and economic ills of South 
Carolina are very real. Sixty-three per 
cent of the farms of the state are cul- 
tivated by tenants. Forty-five per cent 
of the white farmers cultivate lands 
which they do not own. This.means a 
shifting population which has no incen- 
tive to improve the soil, or to build and 
support the school, the church, and oth- 
er community institutions. Tenantry is 
steadily increasing, especially in the 
more fertile sections of the state. The 
extremely low assessment of farm land 
is a constant temptation to men of wealth 
to invest their money in farms where 
their capital will largely escape taxation 
and where there is a good prospect of 
a steady annual income and a certainty 
of appreciation in value. Lands which 
sell for $150 per acre are frequently as- 
sessed as low as $10 per acre. The 
average basis of assessment of other 
forms of property is about 50 per cent. 

This condition of affairs is an inheri- 
tance. The assessed valuation of farm 
land has remained the same, while the 
lands themselves have doubled and treb- 
led in value. Although the country it- 
self is the chief sufferer from the low 
rate of. assessment, the farmer is the 
first one to protest at the suggestion 
of a raise. The total result is a grow- 
ing tendency for the owner of the land 
to live in town and to rent his farm to 


Negro croppers. 

In most parts of the state the Negro 
tenant _is preferred to the white on ac- 
count of his greater tractability. The 
steady encroachment of Negro tenants 
has made the richer sections of the state 
undesirable places of residence for white 
tenants and small land owners and these 
have moved to the poorer -white sections 
or to the cotton mills. They have car- 
ried with them-a resentment which is 
easily fanned.into race hatred against 
the Negro and into bitter dislike of the 
prosperous white man who lives in 
town. As long as these conditions ex- 
ist the politician who abuses the Negro 
and the town white man will get the 
vote of the man with a grievance al- 
though no remedy for his case be pro- 
posed. 

The farmer, especially the tenant far- 
mer has another grievance. Farming 
in the South is almost entirely done on 
a credit basis. It is the custom for all 
farmers, large or small, to borrow money 
or receive advances in supplies with 
which to make their crops. The big far- 
mer can borrow money at the bank at 
8 per cent. This would be regarded in 
many states as a ruinous rate of inter- 
est, but it is nominal in comparison with 
what the poor farmer has to pay for his 
advances. 

The tenant farmer, either in person 
or through his landlord goes to the mer- 
chant in March and arranges with him 
for supplies with which to make his 
crop. In order to secure the merchant, 
he gives a mortgage on his unplanted 
crop and upon everything else which 
he possesses and pledges payment in Oc- 
tober or November when the cotton crop 
is gathered. The average term of credit 
is therefore about eight months and the 
average period for which the individual 
items of indebtedness run, about four 
months. Goods bought on time in this 
way are as a rule charged to the pur- 
chaser at 20 or 25 per cent advance on 
the cash price. This means that he pays 
at the rate of 60 to 75 per cent per an- 
num for the credit he has used. 


The fact that the uncertainty of the 
security frequently makes even this usur- 
ious rate unprofitable to the merchant 
in no way removes the conviction of 
the tenant farmer, that “there’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere.” The self- 
styled “friend of the poor man,” who 
is seeking his vote, does not show him 
how to improve his condition by educa- 
tion and co-operation, but like the quack 
who profits by the pains of his duped 
patient treasures his ignorance and his 
economic ills as a perennial political as- 
set. For constructive remedies he sub- 
stitutes abuse of the man more fortun- 
ate. 

The rapidly developing industrial life 
of the state has brought with it also com- 
plex social and economic problems. Out 
of a total of something over 600,000 
white people in South Carolina approxi- 
mately 150,000 of them live in cotton mill 
villages. This population includes 20,000 
voters. These have come not only from 
the poorer sections of South Carolina, 
but from the mountain regions of Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

The cotton mill village in South 
Carolina is made up of good American 
families, many of them descendants 
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from the early English and Scotch set- 
tlers of the Appalachian Highland. 
Most of them have been tenant farmers 
and have been driven from the ‘farm 
by the unfavorable economic and social 
conditions already described. They come} 
from the neglected sections and the per-' 
centage of illiteracy is very high. They, 
bring with them the prejudices and re- 
sentments engendered by a losing fight 
with fortune. The mill village brings 
them close together and these resent- 
ments may be easily organized by the 
skilful politician. 

In the factory village there is a slow’ 
and sometimes painful adaptation to the 
new methods of living. Here also they 
are homeless. The houses in which: 
they live go with the jobs which they 
hold. The roving instincts of the ten- 
ant farmer are intensified by the fric- 
tion of new conditions and there is a 
constant shifting of the population from 
one mill to another. This prevents the 
formation of local attachments which are 
necessary to the developments of a good 
school, a good church or satisfactory 
social life. The factory workers in 
South Carolina have not, as yet, been 
unionized to any extent, and the chief 
bond of cohesion between the workers 
in the various mills is a common mem- 
bership in two or three secret orders 
which have flourished greatly in the in- 
dustrial villages of the state. 

The children of the village go to work 
in the mills as soon as they can claim 
to be twelve years old. Even when par- 
ents wish their children, to remain in 
school after this age, it is too common 
for the mill foreman who needs hands 
to demand the service of the children, 
and even to send to the schoolroom for 
them. 

The fact that the condition of many 
of the mill families has been improved 
since they moved in from the tenant 
farms does not mitigate in any sense 
the friction which arises in the new en- 
vironment. Ps 


HESE are some of the social and 

economic conditions which in the 
mind of‘the writer made Bleaseism pos- 
sible in South Carolina. The time was 
ripe for a clear-headed statesman who 
was really the friend of the people, who 
had the ability to diagnose the disease 
and to apply the remedy. The impulse to 
economic and social reform must always 
come from beneath. The passengers 
on the upper deck are usually so en- 
grossed in their own affairs that they 
forget the man in the engine-room and 
steerage. 

When the men above who have had 
advantages in education and experience 
fail to hear and heed the protests which 
come from below, a new leadership from 
the ranks of the less fortunate will arise 
to turn incoherent murmurs into con- 
structive reform; or as in South Caro- 
lina some self-appointed Moses will lead 
the people into a more oppressive bond- 
age. 

The limit of this paper will not permit 
the writer to describe in detail the steps 
which brought about the elevation of 
Blease to.the hitherto dignified office of 
governor of South Carolina. Accord- 
ing to his own story, to be the gover- 
nor of the state was an ambition which 


Common Welfare 


he had cherished from early boyhood. 
One searches his writing and his ad- 
‘dresses in vain to find in them a hint 
that this ambition was ever inspired by 
any high or patriotic purpose to serve 


his state or his people. His shrewd poli- 
tical campaign, beginning many years 
ago indicates that he understood, in a 
way, the social and economic evils of the 
‘State, and deliberately utilized these as 


stepping stones to power. 


GOVERNOR Blease is a man who 
possesses many attractive personal 
Biciities In personal intercourse with 
his friends he is genial and affable and 
Possesses to a remarkable degree the 
bility to adapt his conversation and his 
addresses to the point of view of his 
udience. He is, by profession, a crim- 
imal lawyer and has been remarkably 
‘successful in securing the acquittal of his 
clients before the jury. 
_ Many facts of his political career are 
explicable only by assuming that he has 
adopted as his personal code of ethics 
the practice of a class of criminal law- 
yers who regard as right and true, any- 
thing which the jury may be persuaded 
‘to believe. It is a short step from this 
feeling to a conviction that what is right 
and what is true depends on your jury. 

Blease’s political life has been char- 
acterized by a bitter hostility to news- 
‘papers. This is probably attributable to 
the fact that a newspaper persists in 
telling one jury of readers what has 
been said by the politicians to another. 
‘This in Blease’s opinion is highly un- 
ethical and unsportsmanlike. 

The writer has never listened to a 
‘speaker who could more quickly catch 
‘the superficial feeling of an audience, 
than can Governor Blease. In fact, this 
ability sometimes seems to place him 
teally at the mercy of his audience. 
Without any other fixed principle than 
expediency, and under the mutual hypno- 
tism of the mass, he expresses sentiments 
‘which he dénies and repudiates when 
they confront him in cold-type. 

His oratory is that of Billy Sunday, 
headed in the opposite direction. He has 
mastered the art of appealing to the shal- 
low prejudices and vicious impulses 
of his audience and of leading his hear- 
ers to a lower plane of thought and ac- 
‘tion. A receptive listener will leave the 
hall after his address with more intense 
hatreds, less faith in his fellowmen, de- 
creased respect for law, a diminished 
‘veneration for the church and for moral 
ideals, and a greater ignorance of the 
real causes of conditions at which he 
‘might justly complain. If his abilities 
had been consecrated to a great and 
worthy purpose he might have been a 
power for good. : 

The beginning of his political influ- 
ence was the capture of the cotton mill 
vote of the state through his activity in 

secret orders which flourish in the mill 
villages. It happened in 1910 that this 
mill vote held the balance of power be- 
tween the Prohibitionists and anti-Pro- 
hibitionists who were waging a very bit- 
ter campaign for supremacy. Blease was 
elected by a small majority. Many of 
those who opposed him had assumed that 
his campaign had been actuated by a 
political maxim attributed to the late 
Tom Reed: “The first requisite to states- 
‘a is to get elected;” and they ex- 


pected him, after his victory, to propose 
constructive measures for the good of 
the state. 

In this all were bitterly disappointed. 
His first inaugural address and_ all 
his succeeding messages to the Legis- 
lature were mere repetitions of his 
campaign speeches, and were filled with 
bitterness, confusion, and egotism. His 
last message to the General Assembly 
contained a history of his own family. 
Even the good measures which he pro- 
posed were so hopelessly entangled with 
personalities and so completely filled with 
threats and venom that they were uni- 
versally regarded as campaign appeals 
rather than genuine expressions of his 
wishes, 

One of his first official acts was to re- 
voke the commissions of 6,000 notaries 
public in the state on the pretext that 
there were some Negroes among them. 
Then followed in rapid succession his 
quarrels with the supreme court, with the 
mayor of Columbia, with the General As- 
sembly, with the other state house off- 
cers, with the United States government 
and with every one else with whom he 
came in contact. The wildest Czar of 
Russia has never exceeded him in a de- 
termination to usurp the judicial and 
legislative as well as all the executive 
powers of government. He even at- 
tempted to pardon his own chauffeur 
who was fined in the city court for 
speeding with him through the principa) 
street of Columbia. 

During his term of office he liberated 
from the penitentiary and the county 
chain gangs nearly 2,000 prisoners who 
had been duly convicted by the courts 
of the state. When he resigned, the 
penitentiary had in it fewer than 150 
convicts, and most of these had their 
terms materially reduced. The final act 
of his administration was to convert 
1,000 paroles into unconditional pardons. 

His administration was characterized 
by the executive veto of many measures 
which are universally included in pro- 
grams of social reform and betterment. 
Among these, was a compulsory school 
attendance measure and a bill providing 
for the medical inspection of school chil- 
dren. His four years in office have been 
marked by an increase of crime and law- 
lessness. Race track gambling has flour- 
ished openly in Charleston for the last 
three years, although specifically pro- 
hibited by law. It is significant that this 
year the race meet was set for the fall 
rather than for the spring and was timed 
to close with the term of the governor. 

It is, however, impossible to “fool all 
the people all the time.” Even ignorant 
people will sooner or later detect a sham. 
The very excesses of irresponsible pow- 
er bring a reaction, and at the last elec- 
tion, Blease and his followers were over- 
whelmingly defeated. 


ICHARD I. Manning comes of 

a family noted for patriotic 
service in the history of the 
state. His grandfather in 1852 


in a notable message to the Legislature, 
outlined a democratic common school 
system for the state. The constructive 
program which the Manning of today 
has outlined in his first message to the 
General Assembly will rank with it in the 
history of South Carolina. 


The spirit of the new administration 
is indicated by the closing words of his 
inaugural address: 

“In conclusion, permit a personal ref- 
erence. From my earliest youth the am- 
bition to be the governor of South Caro- 
lina has filled my breast. To serve my 
state is my ardent desire—to join all 
other patriotic citizens in the effort to 
do her service and help in the upbuilding 
of her resources and the character of 
her citizenship. I appeal to all citizens 
to join me in the determination to place 
and to keep South Carolina in the fore- 
front among her sister states in progress, 
in moral tone, and in enlightened and 
educated citizenship. I am confident 
that I voice the desire of a large major- 
ity of South Carolinians when I urge 
our people now to turn their backs on 
past factional bitterness and dissension, 
to look forward, turning their faces 
resolutely to the future. 

“The vision of a people reunited must 
be kept before us; a people determined 
to take advantage of the resources which 
God has put within our grasp, to develop 
these resources; to build up our waste 
places; to diversify our crops and indus- 
tries; to educate and uplift our citizen- 
ship, and to that end I pray that God 
may give to me and you a wise and un- 
derstanding heart, that we may be able 
to discern the evil from the good, and 
that He may give us the spirit to think, 
to say and to do such things as are right, 
and that His blessings may be upon us 
in our efforts to serve our state.” 


AMONG the measures he recommend- 

ed for the consideration of the 
General Assembly now in session, are 
the following: 

1. A compulsory school attendance 
law. 

2. A seven months’ school term for 
every child in the state. 

3. Increased state support of weak 
schools that “the shame of illiteracy may 
be blotted out from us forever.” 

4. A state supervisor of schools in 
factory villages. 

5. Raising the age limit for child 
labor from twelve to fourteen years. 

6. A tax commission to devise a bet- 
ter system of taxation. 

7. A workman’s compensation act. 

8. A land registration law. 

9. A rural credit system which will 
increase the number of country home 
owners. 

10. Medical inspection of school chil- 
dren. 

11. A board of charities “to consider 
our penal and charity problems as a 
whole.” 

Governor Manning prefaces his recom- 
mendation with the significant state- 
ment: “We are progressive Democrats 
and we must have the courage to do just- 
ly to each and every class of our citi- 
zens even if this requires legislation 
hitherto untried by us.” 

One of the governor’s first acts was 
to invite an expert as his personal rep- 
resentative to investigate the deplorable 
conditions of the state hospital for the 
insane with a view to making recommen- 
dations to the General Assembly for its 
reorganization and improvement. The 
first bill on the calendar of the House 
of Representatives was a compulsory 
education measure. 


INDUSTRY 


LATIONS COMMISSION—By JOHN A. FITCH 


MELD INVESTIGATIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL RE- 


AT AN EARLY STAGE of the work 
‘of the United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations it became apparent 
that two methods could be employed in 
ascertaining facts: the examination of 
witnesses in public, and the conduct of 
field investigations by agents of the com- 
mission. Each of these methods has dis- 
tinctive advantages, and the commis- 
sion decided to make use of both. 

The work which has stood out, that 
could be seen and examined, has been 
the Division of Public Hearings, and 
in a series of twenty articles, THE Sur- 
vey has interpreted them. This article 
deals with the less known Division of 
Investigation and Research. 

There have been two distinct periods 
in the work of the investigational di- 
vision, the first running to the middle 
of June and the second from that time 
to the present. There is no occasion 
at this time to review the first period, 
during which the work was not fully 
co-ordinated and the investigators were 
not all under the charge of the manag- 
ing expert. 

In the middle of June, Charles Mc- 
Carthy, head of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library of the state of Wisconsin, 
was asked to take charge of the divi- 
sion of investigation and research, and 
all the field investigators were made 
subject to his authority alone and direct- 
ed to report to him. At the same time 
field headquarters for the commission 
were established in Chicago ‘as a more 
convenient point for the members of 
the commission and for directing the 
field work. Dr. McCarthy agreed to 
give a large share of his time to this 
work until January 1, 1915, and later 
arranged to give part of his time after 
that date. William Leiserson, former- 
ly state superintendent of employment 
offices in Wisconsin, was made assistant 
director. 

With the authority and responsibility 
centered in one man, the work of the 
investigational division has gone for- 
ward more vigorously. To a singular 
degree Dr. McCarthy has promoted an 
esprit de corps, giving promise of re- 
sults. He has organized the investiga- 
tional work of the commission into nine 
subdivisions, each with its own chief 
and staff of workers. 

He early put in effect the plan of re- 
quiring daily and weekly reports from 
men in the field which is designed to 
maintain a high degree of efficiency. A 
most effective scheme was devised for 
keeping the central office constantly ad- 
vised as to progress. This is done in 
the following manner: each investiga- 
tor, immediately upon completing any 
distinct phase of his work, has been 
directed to make a report upon it to 
the chief of his division. 
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HE twenty-first of a series of 
interpretations of the work of 
the United States Industrial Re- 


lations Commission, by a staff rep- 
resentative of THE SuRVEY. 


These reports have been sent in to the 
central office and filed. At intervals, 
varying from six weeks to two months, 
each director in charge of a division has 
been expected to make a report to date 
of the work of his division, basing it 
upon his own investigations and the re- 
ports of his subordinates. Dr. McCar- 
thy has, therefore, constantly on hand 
in a binder the latest “preliminary” re- 
ports of the nine divisions of investiga- 
tion. On a shelf he has a long row of 
binders which contain the detailed re- 
ports of separate phases of the work 
upon which the preliminary reports are 
based. These he calls the appendices 
to the preliminary reports. Thus, he 
has all the time, at his finger tips, the 
complete output of his investigators to 
date and he could, at any time, turn in 
a final report on the work done. 

Another feature of the work that is 
of utmost value is the library in charge 
of Clara Richards, a trained and ex- 
perienced librarian. Under Miss Rich- 
ards’ direction all the reports of inves- 
tigators and the testimony taken at the 
public hearings—in short, the entire body 
of information possessed by the com- 


filing. Everything is indexed and cross- 
indexed under subject, industry, and lo- 
cality, so that in a moment any part 
of the great volume of material may 
be found without difficulty. In addi- 
tion to this material, evidence is being 
compiled from other published docu- 
ments, and this is being indexed in the 
same manner. An industrial library of 


incalculable value is being brought to- 
gether. 

Of the nine divisions of the investiga~ 
tional work, some had been in progre: 
from the beginning, while others ie 
altogether new. ( 

The divisions are: )) 

I. Legal and Legislative. ie 

Ik Labor Organizations and Collec 

tive Bargaining. | 


III. Unemployment. : 
IV. Agricultural Problems. : 
V. Education and Preparation for 

Life. * 


V1. Welfare and Social Insurance. bg 
VII. Safety and Sanitation. ; ; 
VIII. Underlying Causes of Industrial 

Unrest. & 

IX. Women in Industry. ‘ 

The nature of the work and the staf 
in each case is as follows: 4 


I. Legal and Legislative | 


The field staff of this division includ 
the following: 

Edwin Witte, a graduate of the Uni-_ 
versity of Wisconsin, who also did post- 
graduate work in the university, serv- 
ing for one year as assistant in his- 
tory and another year as assistant in 
economics. For a short time he was 
statistician of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission and for the last three years 
he has been secretary to Congressmam 
Nelson of Wisconsin. | 

While in the university and during 
his spare moments in Washington, he 
has been studying the question of in- 
junctions in labor cases. Recently, Mr. 
Witte has given up hie position with 
Congressman Nelson and is now devot- 
ing all his time to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission. He is making a care- 
ful study for the commission of the law 
of conspiracy as it relates to union ac- 
tivities, and the subjects of injunctions 
and boycotts. In addition to the laws 
governing these questions, he is making 
a study of cases; also, on the one 
hand the actual practices of organized 
labor in conducting boycotts and in deal- 
ing with injunctions, and, on the other 
hand, the practices of employers with 
respect to blacklists and in fighting boy- 
cotts. 

B. F. Moore, a Columbia University 
graduate of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, took up in the fall 
the study of the question of martial law, 
habeas corpus, and the relation of the 
military to the civil power. This is pure- 
ly a study of cases, not a field investiga- 
tion. 

David J. Saposs, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, who has since 
done graduate work there and now is 
an assistant in economics, spent six 
weeks during the summer studying local 
government in  corporation-controlled 
communities. This took Mr. Saposs over 
a large portion of the United States. He 
is now engaged in writing his report. 
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Patrick F. Gill, a former congress- 
man from Missouri, and Redmond Bren- 
nan, a St. Louis law student, have been 
studying the work of the minor courts 
in the handling of labor cases. In the 
pursuit of this study they have visited 
Paterson, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 
_ Daniel O’Regan, a member of, the 
Jersey City bar, has made a field study 
of the psychology of strikes and the 
employment of armed guards and de- 
tectives. He has visited numerous ter- 
ritories where strikes were in progress 
and has reported upon their conduct 
and the activities of armed guards. 
Inis Weed, formerly dean of women 
at the University of Washington and a 
post-graduate student in Sociology at 
lumbia, is making a detailed study of 
the causes and the psychology of vio- 
lence in labor disputes. She is digest- 
ing all the material reported to the com- 
mission by other investigators and has 
made independent field investigations of 
her own. 


I. Labor Organizations and Collective 
; Bargaining 

This division is under the direction 
of George E. Barnett, professor of poli- 
tical economy in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. There is no university in the coun- 

where so much work has been done 
in the study of the machinery and meth- 
ods of typical labor unions as at Johns 
Hopkins, under the direction of Prof. 
Barnett. 

For the commission investigation he 
has gathered together a group of unus- 
ually able and well qualified men, in- 
cluding David McCabe, a Johns Hop- 
kins Ph.D., now professor of econ- 
omics at Princeton; H. E. Hoagland 
who has done post-graduate work in the 
Universities of Illinois and Wisconsin 
and who received a doctor’s degree at 
Columbia University, after which he be- 
came expert in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of New York; A. E. Suffern, pro- 
fessor of economics in Beloit College; 
[ra Cross, professor of economics at 
the University of California, and F. S. 
Deibler, professor of economics in 
Northwestern. University. Both Pro- 
fessor Cross and Professor Deibler did 
post-graduate work in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

This section has devoted itself first 
fo an inquiry into the extent of trade 
unionism in this country. For the first 
time, it has established with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy the proportion of or- 
ranized to unorganized labor. Studies 
are being made of the methods and 
machinery of typical organizations. To 
this end also investigations are being 
made of sectional trade agreements, such 
as are put in force by the United Mine 
Workers of America, and of local agree- 
ments which are typical of the building 
trades. 

In the same way that unions are be- 
ing studied, the typical employers’ as- 
sociations, their purposes and methods 
are the subject of inquiry. Efforts are 

ing made to determine the reasons 

r the success of trade agreements 
which are working smoothly and for the 
failure of other agreements which have 

ken down. Comparisons are being 
de between the National Founders’ 
ssociation, which will not deal with 


; 


organized labor, and the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association, which 
has had contractual relations with the 
molders’ union for twenty-four years 
without a strike. 

Other studies are being made of the 
tactics of great associations of employ- 
ers which have fought and overthrown 
the unions. This section is now giv- 
ing attention to public agencies for me- 
diation and conciliation as distinguished 
from voluntary agencies for that pur- 
pose. 

This general division was organized 
April 1, 1914, and was to have been 
closed for the most part by January 15, 
1915. 

Il. Unemployment 


This division is in the hands of Will- 
iam Leiserson, first a graduate student 
of the University of Wisconsin and then 
of Columbia, where he received his doc- 
tor’s degree. He made the study of un- 
employment in New York for the Wain- 
wright Commission in 1910. In that 
cotinection also he went to Europe and 
made a careful study of the labor ex- 
changes in Germany and Great Britain. 
On his return he went to Wisconsin 
where he organized the first successful 
and scientifically conducted system of 
state employment bureaus in the United 
States. Mr. Leiserson has been giving 
his full time to the commission since 
July 1, and in‘ addition to directing the 
investigation of unemployment he has 
been assistant director of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Investigation of 
the commission. 

The staff working with Mr. Leiserson 
in this field have been three men of un- 
usual experience and fitness for their 
work. Peter A. Speek is a graduate of a 


Russian University, a school teacher, — 


editor, and revolutionist in the Baltic 
provinces, and after his coming to this 
country a student in the University of 
Wisconsin. For the commission he has 
made a study of casual, seasonal, and 
migratory labor. 

Mr. Speek’s investigations have cov- 
ered railroad and lumber camps, harv- 
est work on the farms of the West, 
construction and highway camps in New 
York, lumber and fruit camps in the 
West and Northwest, and cheap lodging- 
houses in Chicago and New York. In 
this connection he has studied also the 
exploitation of the immigrants by the 
inferior courts and the practices of pri- 
vate employment agencies in the west- 
ern states. Mr. Speek has personally 
interviewed hundreds of itinerant labor- 
ers and homeless men, has secured their 
life histories and ascertained the rea- 
sons for their drifting into a casual and 
migratory work life. 

William M. Duffus, a graduate of Le- 
land Stanford University and graduate 
student at Wisconsin and the University 
of California, now instructor in Econ- 
omics at the University of Kansas, has 
given part time to the work of the un- 
employment division. Mr. Duffus work- 
ed for two years in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Library of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, where he made a study of agricul- 
tural co-operation and farm credits. 

The past summer during the harvest 
season he followed the harvest of small 
grains northward from Oklahoma to 


North Dakota. He made a study of the 
methods of attracting men to agricul- 
tural states at harvest time when many 
extra hands are needed for two weeks 
or so, and discovered the effects of over- 
stimulation of such immigration. As a 
result of this study, a meeting was held 
in Kansas City during December at- 
tended by labor, immigration and agri- 
cultural commissioners, railroad immi- 
gration agents and police chiefs of the 
mid-western states. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Leiserson 
an organization was effected at this time 
to provide for better co-operation be- 
tween the states and the gathering of 
better information, so that in the fu- 
ture the evils of inadequate supply of 
men in one county and oversupply in 
another during harvest season may be 
avoided. A second meeting was held at 
Omaha, February 1, 1915 where an or- 
ganization was perfected under the name 
of the National Farm Labor Exchange. 

Charles B. Barnes has made a study 
for the commission of public and pri- 
vate employment offices in ten states in 
the East and Middle West. Just before 
taking up his work with the commis- 
sion he completed a study of longshore- 
men in New York for the Russell Sage 
Foundation. He had also been engaged 
in work for homeless men for the Joint 
Application Bureau in New York. While 
in the last named position he was as- 
signed to the municipal lodging-house 
where he made a study of 2,000 home- 
less men. He has recently been ap- 
pointed director of the newly created 
Bureau of Employment of New York 
state. 

This division was orgarized in Janu- 
ary, 1914, and in November its field 
work, excepting an important study of 
the labor market, was practically done. 
A bill is now in course of prepara- 
tion. 


IV. Agricultural Problems 


John L. Coulter, who was expert in 
the agricultural division of the 1910 
census and is now professor of econ- 
omics in Peabody College, is directing 
the work of this division. Mr. Coul- 
ter has compiled for the commission all 
the available census material dealing 
with this subject. The figures show 
an increase in farm tenancy in each suc- 
ceeding decennial census. 

Charles W. Holman, formerly with a 
farm paper in Texas and now editor of 
the press bulletin of the College of Ag- 
riculture of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been associated with Mr. Coul- 
ter in this work. He has made an in- 
tensive study of farm tenancy in the 
Southwestern states. This division was 
at work from January 1 to November 1. 
Editorial work on the reports continued 
to January 1. 


V. Education and Preparation for Life 


In charge of this division is G. L. 
Sprague, some years ago director of ap- 
prentices for the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany in Milwaukee, and more recent- 
ly superintendent of a concern fab- 
ricating structural material in New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Sprague’s study, which hegan 
the first of June and was completed early 
in November, covered the subject of 


public and private industrial education’ 


in the United States. He also made 
a study of the administrative machin- 
ery in the field of child labor and 
compulsory education. After complet- 
ing his work Mr. Sprague entered the 
employ of the Industrial Education 
Board of the state of Wisconsin. 

Anna Herkner is making a study of 
the administration of child protective 
laws. As assistant chief of the Mary- 
land Bureau of Labor Statistics, she 
has been directly in charge of the en- 
forcement of child labor laws in that 
state. She is working out the problems 
that must be considered in administering 
these laws with the idea of recommend- 
ing a model administrative plan. 


VI. Welfare and Social Insurance 

This is an investigation into private 
and public welfare work, So far the 
study has been confined mostly to the 
work of corporations. It is intended to 
discover, first, whether there is need for 
welfare work, and, second, to inquire 
into the methods of corporations that 
have put it into effect. The problem 
before these investigators is to deter- 
mine the question whether, if there ex- 
ists a need for such work, it should be 
satisfied by public or by private activity. 
This inquiry is being carried on by Dr. 
B. S. Warren, who, on leave of absence 
from the Public Health Service, is act- 
ing as sanitary advisor to the commis- 
sion; Selig Perlman, a graduate student 
of the University of Wisconsin; and 
Edgar Sydenstricker, who has for some 
time been in the employ of different gov- 
ernment bodies at Washington, such as 
the Bureau of Labor and the Immi- 
gration Commission. 

This division was organized in June, 
1914, and is still at work. 


VIL. Safety and Sanitation 

This division is concerning itself with 
the administration of factory laws, with 
special reference to the subjects named. 
A study and comparison has been made 
of the administrative machinery of New 
York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Il- 
linois. The men who have been doing 
this work are I’. H. Bird, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and eraduate student 
at Wisconsin and California. ae 
Downey, chief statistician of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin, and 
Carl Hookstadt, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and for several years 
prior to working for the commission em- 
ployed in the document division of the 
Library of Congress. 

This study, now approaching comple- 
tion, was begun in January, 1914. 


VIII. Underlying Causes of Industrial 


Unrest 

This is an editorial department un- 
der the direction of W. J. Lauck who 
was in charge of the field work for 
the Immigration Commission. Mr. Lauck 
gives part time to the direction of this 
work. All statistical studies and all 
digests of published material are 
brought into this department for analy- 
sis. Especially has it concerned itself 
with wages, prices, and the cost of liv- 
ing. At the present time ten physicians 
on leave of absence from the Public 
Health Service, are making special 


studies in industries where the labor 
conditions are known to determine the 
effect of the conditions on the physical 
condition of the wage-earners. 

This department was organized in 
June, 1914. 


IX. Women in Industry 


This division has selected typical 
women’s industries and is taking up 
questions not previously covered in the 
studies of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Marie L. Obenauer, 
who is chief of the women’s division 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is in 
charge of this work under an agreement 
between the commission and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics whereby both are to 
profit from her work. 


Miss Obenauer’s division is taking up - 


such questions as why protective laws 
for women are more in evidence in the 
West than in the East; the effect of 
such restrictive laws upon _ interstate 
competition; minimum wage laws and 
their administration, and a general sur- 
vey of the condition of women in indus- 
try. Miss Obenauer has a staff of three 
trained investigators. This division was 
organized in March, 1914, and will con- 
tinue field work indefinitely. 


X. Editorial Division 


In January, 1915, a new editorial divi- 
sion was organized with Mr. Leiser- 
son in charge and Carl Hookstadt as 
chief assistant. Several investigators, 
who had been working with Mr. Lauck 
in Washington, were transferred to Chi- 
cago to this division. 

This division is now editing the mate- 
rial in the preliminary reports and ap- 
pendices. The method employed is to 
take up one general subject at a time, 


_find out whether it is complete so that 


recommendations can be made or wheth- 
er it is incomplete and needs more in- 
vestigation. 


Independent Investigations 


There are no hard-and-fast lines about 
these divisions. They are constantly 
crossing each other’s paths and men are 
being constantly diverted from one to 
another. 

There are also a number of investiga- 
tions in progress which have not been 
mentioned under the various divisions. 
One of these is a study of graft and 
the abuse of trade unions, being carried 
on by M. O’Sullivan, formerly president 
of the Sneet Metal Workers’ Union. 
Another is an investigation of the Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, which is being con- 
ducted by Luke Grant, formerly labor 
editor of the Chicago Record-Herald. 
These two investigations are connected 
with both Division I, Legal and Legisla- 
tive, and Division II, Labor Organiza- 
tions and Collective Bargaining. 

The illegal entry of Asiatics was made 
a special point for inquiry in the law 
creating the commission. Such inves- 
tigations as the commission has made 
have been considered at executive ses- 
sions. 

In addition to the study of the effect 
upon interstate competition: of restric- 
tive laws for women that is being con- 
ducted by Miss Obenauer, Alexander M. 
Daly is making a less intensive study 
of the whole subject, in order to deter- 
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mine whether legal regulation of labor) 
conditions does or does not hamper in 
dustry in the state where the regulation) 
exists as compared with the state where 
no legislation has been enacted. Inj 
this work Mr. Daly is being assisted) 
by two men who are in the field with 
him who were assigned to the work 
by the National Association of Manu-| 
facturers. He is also receiving the co-| 
operation of the unions in the different) 
states. 

Independently of all other investiga-! 
tions, Prof. Robert F, Hoxie of the} 
University of Chicago, has taken aj 
year’s leave of absence and is devoting} 
his entire time to a study of scientific} 
management in its relation to labor] 
rroblenis. W. O. Thompson has been} 
going into the efficiency systems in the | 
government arsenals and shops. 

The commission has an arrangement | 
with Thomas I. Parkinson, of the Leg-} 
islative Drafting Research Fund of Col-} 
umbia University, that all bills are to be} 
drafted by his staff. Noel T. Dowling 
who has been associated with Mr. Park- | 
inson is working with the commission | 
in the preparation of preliminary drafts | 


of bills. 
* ok x 


This is a general resume of the com- 
mission's field work as I gathered it at 
the field headquarters in Chicago in De- 
cember. The indications then were that 
the existing funds of the commission 
would be exhausted by mid-February 
and I have.received no information to 
the contrary since. This would be but 
sixteen months after the first meeting 
of the commission as a body in 1913; 
and but eight months following the re- 
organization of the field work last June, 
in a job which at the outset, because 
of its breadth and intricacy, was urged 
upon Congress as a thirty-six months” 
proposition. 

If the field work ends with February 
it will mean that the commission will 
have had the services ‘of the directors’ 
of its field work for but nine months ; 
and that some of its most important id=! 
vestigations will have been cut off five 
or six’months before the life of the com=- 
mission expires. The opportunity for 
rounding out the scheme of inquiry in” 
the different fields and following up im- 
portant leads where they have developed 
will be gone. 


The Causes of Unrest 


No one will deny, I think, that thel 
chief purpose for which the commission | 
was created was in order that the causes: 
of industrial unrest might be exhaus- 
tively studied to the end that the whole 
people might be made to understand. - 
Industrial unrest manifests itself most 
unmistakably in strikes. The over-— 
whelming majority of strikes are both 
called and come into being because of 
widespread desires previously unful-— 
filled. My observations lead me 
to the conclusions that the immediate 
dissatisfaction lying back of strikes may 
be ascribed to two general classes of 
causes. One I shall call “economic” 
for want of a better classification, al- 
though properly speaking all of the 
causes are economic. Under this h 
we have the simple desire to get more 


c the profits accruing to industrial op- 
‘erations and more of the leisure which 
such profits afford. There are also men 
‘who go hungry because their wages do 
0 permit them to buy sufficient food 
for themselves and their families. There 
are men who are weary and depressed, 
‘constantly overtired because of long 
hours of labor. With this class of men 
and with those who are fairly comfort- 
able, but who still share the commou 
desire of mankind for more good things, 
the causes of unrest are distinctly and 
exclusively economic in their nature. 
_ Besides these, there are what I shail 
call the “inflaming” causes of unrest. 

In these cases men believe that some 

treatment that they have received is 
bitterly unjust. It may be that men 

have been discharged for trying to or- 

anize a union; it may be that they have 

been deprived of their constitutional 

tight of freedom of assemblage or free- 
dom of speech; it may be that they 

have been wantonly interfered with in 
‘the course of a strike by the police; it 
_may be that the militia has arrested them 
and held them without trial and under 
no charges. In this class of causes, we 
find the basis for those flashes of in- 
dignation which more than low wages 
or long hours are provocative of ‘vio- 
lence. 

In the nine divisions of investigation 
I find no evidences of any sustained or 
extensive study of what I have called 
the economic causes of unrest as they 
work themselves out in the lives of the 
people. 

__ As to what I have called the inflam- 
ing causes, investigations are going on, 
but they seem to me inadequate. 


Where Further Investigation Would be 
Valuable 


The division termed Legal and Legis- 
lative is logically charged with the in- 
vestigation of acts of injustice on the 
part of policemen, private detectives, 
militia, and courts. Such investigations 
are under way. Somewhat more em- 
phasis, however, has been laid upon the 
study of law books and court decisions 
than upon.-concrete cases in the field, 
and in both lines the investigation has 
been inadequate. 

The legal basis for existing practices 
needs trying out. But the meaning of 
these practices cannot be understood un- 
less this is supplemented by an intensive 
field investigation of the occasion and 
manner in which the practices have 
come into being. It may be noted that 
the limited field investigations indicated 
above—of the use of armed guards and 
the practices of inferior courts—leave 
practically untouched a larger field of 
irritation involved in the policing of 
strikes from policemen to state militia. 

I am told that such radical organiza- 
tions as the I. W. W. and the Socialist 
Party have been invited to report to 
the commission every case of injustice 
or wrongdoing on the part of police 
officers or courts. There is one man in 
the field who is investigating these re- 
ports. It is very evident, however, that 
no one man could make an investigation 
of this great subject within the life of 
the commission that would be more than 
an introduction to it; much less in the 


fall and winter months at his disposal 
thus far. 

The important question of company 
towns, which is a prolific source of in- 
dustrial unrest, has been covered so far 
i ag man who spent six weeks in the 

eld. 

In many respects, to the legal division 
is charged the most important investiga- 
tions that confront the commission. It 
deals on the one hand with the oppor- 
tunities which men have under the law 
for improving their condition. On 
the other hand, it deals with the machin- 
ery of the law as it is applied to such 
activities. It involves the whole ques- 
tion of whether there be barriers, legal 
barriers, and barriers set up in defiance 
of law, which prevent the workman 
from looking after his own interests. 

It goes to the heart, therefore, of 
the question of strikes and violence and 
the application of police authority there- 
to, from private detectives, who have 
been trained into labor-fighting armies, 
to be sent where strategy dictates 
(whether West Virginia, Michigan or 
Colorado) on, through police officers and 
courts, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the one side and to 
the federal army and the President on 
the other. It is this field which will 
be most incomplete if the work is to 
be abandoned now. 

In the section on trade organizations 
and collective bargaining, there are as 
yet notable omissions of subjects that 
one would have expected to find in- 
cluded. Special studies are going on, 
for example, of the fight in the struc- 
tural iron business and of conditions in 
street railways in Boston, New York, 
and Indianapolis. A competent inves- 
tigator is also studying the question of 
graft in unionism. But there is no sec- 
tion, for example, where the methods of 
an individual anti-union employer, even 
where the employer is a great corpora: 
tion, are being studied. 

In the field of opposition to unionism, 
the study is limited to associations of 
employers, and, strange to say, from this 
list the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is lacking. 

The question of the completeness or 
incompleteness of the working scheme 
of the investigational division as a 
whole is not now an active question. 
The question is one of cramping and 
cutting short the work of inquiry in 
those fields in which the commission has 
definitely embarked and in which its field 
staff have important work under way. 
Even in those departments where the 
field work has already been terminated, 
the editorial work and the drafting of 
reports and bills largely remains to be 
done. All divisions will, therefore, be 
hampered if the work stops at the end 
of February. 

Not a few of the subjects included 
in the field investigations have been, of 
course, touched upon in the public hear- 
ings. With the co-operation of Basil M. 
Manly, chief of the division of public 
hearings, formerly with the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
William O. Thompson, counsel, one of 
the arbitrators in the garment trades 
protocols in New York and Chicago, 
the commission has since the spring 
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of 1914 traversed the breadth of 
the continent, visiting a dozen of the 
centers of industry and examining hun- 
dreds of witnesses who, out of first-hand 
knowledge could speak of industrial un- 
rest and its causes. 


The Public Hearings 


The preparation for these hearings 
has been in the hands of a ficld staff 
under the direction of Mr. Manly. ‘he 
method employed has hcen for the staff 
to go into a city where a !caring was 
to be held, anywhere from a week to 
two or three weeks in advance of the 
hearing. They conferred with employers, 
labor leaders, and students of the lubor 
question, and acquainted themselves as 
far as may be with the local situation. A 
general program for the hearing is then 
outlined, and witnesses are secured who 
are in a position to testify regarding the 
questions that are to be the subject of in- 
quiry. 

This field staff has had no easy task to 
perform. To go into a ci-y where they 
are largely unacquainted with local 
problems, and in a few weeks discover 
the quarters in which industrial unrest 
is most pronounced and the methods 
which in other quarters have been em- 
ployed in meeting the problem, was the 
work to which they were assigned. Con- 
sidering its difficulties, this quick work 
of blazing the way has been done with 
efficiency and skill. 

From the beginning, the public hear- 
ing method has had both defects and 
advantages that are perfectly obvious. 
The obvious advantage is that in the 
localities where the heariny is held, in- 
formation of greatest value has heen 
more impressively made public than 
could have been the case if any other 
method had been employed. How much 
more significant it seemed, and how 
much more impressive, to hear respons- 
ible citizens and business men of the 
most respectable character declare in 
public that they favored violation: of 
the laws in a labor conflict if it suited 
their purposes, or to heac an I. W. W. 
leader declare that whether or not prop- 
erty was to be destroyed or lives taken 
was a question of policy! And how 
much more quickly it peuetrated to the 
common understanding titan would the 
same utterance if made privately to an 
investigator. 

For the commission’s inquiry if it is to 
result in intelligent action, must do some- 
thing far more important than discover 
things that professors and students of 
society already know—it must enable the 
great, busy public to understand. 

As I traveled with the commission 
from East to West, I felt a constantly 
increasing efficiency in the technique, if 
I may call it that, of the public hear- 
ings. The first hearings in New York 
last summer were far from satisfac- 
tory. Inquiries were attempted that 
were ill-adapted to the public hearing 
method. This was to be expected. It 
was a more or less uncharted sea upon 
which the commission had embarked. 

As time went on both the commission 
and the staff which prepared the hearings 
in advance began to find themselves. As 
a result not only were facts brought 
out where the man in the street could 
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examine them, but new evidence was 
discovered and old evidence presented 
in new ways which to those on the 
ground at least became most stimulating 
to sober thinking on the deep, funda- 
mental causes of unrest. 

While I have followed these hearings 
with great interest and derived personal 
benefit from them, I have nevertheless 
always felt that in the very nature-of 
things it was a mistake to have carried 
them on in the manner indicated. The 
time at the disposal of the field agents 
who went ahead of the commission was 
wholly inadequate. They could only dis- 
cover the surface indications. When 
the hearings came on, then, the commis- 
sion was in a position of attempting to 
follow up by public testimony certain 
“tips” and suggestions that had come 
to them, instead of using this method 
to emphasize and clarify facts already 
secured. The examination of large num- 
bers of witnesses was frankly a step 
in the dark, the commission often being 
unaware either of the kind of informa- 
tion possessed by a witness or the ex- 
tent to which he could be made to ex- 
press himself. 


Limitations of Public Hearing Method 


While the public hearings have been 
valuable, therefore, in stimulating 
thought, they have, in my opinion, 
wasted much time and energy so far 
as the ascertaining of facts is concerned. 
Many facts were undoubtedly unearthed 
in the course of the public hearings, 
but few of them were so elicited that 
could not have been more accurately 
and economically discovered by field in- 
vestigators working with care and with 
adequate time at their disposal. 

A good example of what I mean ap- 
peared in the hearings on the Pacific 
coast, where a large amount of time was 
devoted to the relative methods of closed 
and open shop. Labor leaders declared 
that a union man was more efficient 
than a non-union man. The open-shop 
employers declared the reverse to be 
the truth. While the hearings clearly 
demonstrated that wages are high in the 
closed-shop towns and low where the 
open shop prevails, they did not elicit a 
shred of evidence on the question of 
relative efficiency. 

On the other hand, the public hearing 
more recently held in Denver illustrates 
the kind of public hearing which is both 
economical and valuable. There an ex- 
tensive investigation had been made by 
agents of the commission in advance 
of the hearing. Tne commissioners were 
in possession of the substantial facts, 
and whenever they called a witness be- 
fore them, they knew just what that 
witness represented and they knew pret- 
ty well the facts about which he could 
testify. As a result, the Denver hear- 
ing, with its natural sequence in New 
York, was undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful of all and was most impressive 
because the testimony was made to 
bear directly upon the questions at issue. 

The hearings have served their large 
purpose in making the public think. 
From the publicity standpoint the New 
York hearings have been notably suc- 
cessful, but their very success doubles 
the obligation upon the commission to 
be ready to employ this aroused atten- 


tion upon practical recommendations. 
Impressions, opinions, and. suggestions 
come freely in public hearings, but they 
are not the stuff of which “solutions” 
are made. 

It is clear, therefore, that unless the 
commission is able to carry out its plan 
of field work and probe its great field 
inquiries deeply and thoroughly, it will 
have fallen short of the large promise 
the plan of inquiry held out when first 
proposed to Congress. 

To understand the situation in which 
there is prospect that the field work 
may have to be cut short at its most 
promising stage, it is necessary to go 
back over the ground a bit. The original 
act of August 23, 1912, established three 
years as the life of the commission. By 
reason of delays over which the com- 
mission had no control, this time has 
been cut to one and one-half years. 

This is a situation that must be rec- 
ognized in any consideration of the com- 
mission’s work. The law creating the 
commission was passed in the Taft ad- 
ministration. The appointments in ac- 
cordance with this law, made by Mr. 
Taft were among those remaining un- 
confirmed at the end of his term of 
office. Necessarily some time elapsed 
before President Wilson could make the 
necessary appointments, and it was not 
until September 10, 1913, that they were 
finally confirmed by the Senate. 

It was more than a month later before 
the funds became available, whereupon 
the first meeting of the commission was 
immediately called, on October 23, 1913. 
Instead of the three years contemplated 
in the law, therefore, as the period in 
which the commission was to do its 
work, only twenty-two months remained 
when it first became possible for the 
commission to organize. 

A second element that made for de- 
lay was an inevitable accompaniment of 
the very virtues of the commission. It 
was through the representation on the 
commission of employers, employes, and 
what we call the public, that all inter- 
ests were, theoretically at least, safe- 
guarded. But the coming together of 
the three groups meant that there must 
be time for adjustment, so that instead 
of three groups there should be one. 
It was the common difficulty of democ- 
racy. Obviously, if there had been only 
one commissioner he would have lost 
no time in agreeing with himself. Nine 
commissioners needed time for confer- 
ence. They would have needed it if 
they had all come from the same walk 
of life. But representing different and 
opposing views, the task was obviously 
more difficult. Nevertheless by the 
spring of 1914 the commission was in 
substantial agreement as to a program 
of work. 

A third difficulty was the limitation 
that kept salaries within the $3,000 limit. 
It is no reflection on the present staff 
to say that this was a handicap. Some 
first-class investigators have been se- 
cured, but there can be no doubt that 
had it been possible for the commission 
to offer salaries commensurate with the 
work that was to be done, a larger 
amount of expert assistance could have 
been secured. As it is, some are doing 
a grade of work for which the pay re- 
ceived is inadequate, and others of the 


highest caliber are able to give only part 
time, 
In organizing the field work in the first — 


six months, difficulties arose in various — 


ways owing to the fact that the plan of | 
investigation had not been fully worked © 


out and owing in part to the failure to i 
7 | 
|| 


centralize authority and responsibility. 


Besides all this Congress has appro- | 


priated funds somewhat reluctantly, a 


bit at a time and only under pressure. 
At different times the chairman has been | 


obliged to leave his work with the com- — 
mission and go to Washington to work 


for the appropriations necessary to a 


continuation of its inquiries. 


The Outlook as to Funds 


separate appropriations. 
initial appropriation of $100,000 which 
became available in October, 1913. In 
1914, a deficiency appropriation of $50,- 
000 was granted with which to complete 


the fiscal year ending June 30, which be- — 
came available in March. There was bp 


then a regular appropriation for the fis- — 
cal year 1914-15 of $200,000. This sum 
became available in August last. To date, 
therefore, the commission has had al- 
together at its disposal the sum of $350,- 
000. In December the indications were 
that this sum would be exhausted in 
the middle of February. 

Chairman Walsh has asked Congress 
for a deficiency appropriation of $100,- 


J 
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Asto finances, the commission had — 


received up to January 1, 1915, three — 
There was an : 


000 with which to complete the fiscal ‘I 


year ending June 30, 1915, and a further 
appropriation of $40,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. This sum would 
be for use in the remaining two months 
of the life of the commission, the date 


of its expiration being August 23, 1915. | 


At the close of the New York hear- 
ings on February 6, it was announced 
that further public hearings would “be 
held in Chicago, Houghton, Mich., At- 
lanta, Boston, Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington. No report was _ available 
at that time as to the amount 
of the appropriations which had 
gone to investigational work 
the amount which had gone to the 
public hearings, and no report as to how 
much of the $350,000 received to date 
remained unexpended. The statement 
has been made by a representative of 
the commission that, if the $140,000 
which is now being asked for is granted, 
$90,000 at least will be used for editing 
and investigations, and $50,000 for pub- 
lic hearings. 

If $90,000 more is appropriated for 
the use of the Division of Research and 
Investigation it may be possible to ex- 
tend the scope of the investigational 
work at points where it now seems in- 
adequate. Indeed, it has been Dr. Mc- 
Carthy’s intention t» extend very mate- 
rially the work of the Legal and Legis- 
lative Division. 

On the action of Congress, therefore. 
in making appropriation before the close 
of the session on March 4, and the ac- 
tion of the commission in appropriat- 
ing the needed share of this money, if 
received, to the less conspicuous but 
equally essential branch of its activities, 
hangs the rounding out of the field 
work, 


and — 


i 
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CIVICS 


DECORATION DAY EXERCISES AT THE WEST PARK RECREATION CENTER, BALTIMORE 


RECREATION CENTER AS THE FAMILY’S LARGER 
HOME—By Mrs. DONALD R. HOOKER 


SECRETARY HAMPDEN-WOODBERRY NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION 


In spite of the fact that it is 
enerally agreed that integrity of the 
ome is essential to the welfare of the 
yMmunity, most present-day recreation 
ork tends to scatter rather than to 
‘ing together the individual members 
f the family. There are playgrounds 
yr children, where even brothers. and 
sters are often separated on sex de- 
mitations; athletic fields for older 
9yS; special clubs for women and 
her clubs for men, so that through or- 
nized recreation the family becomes 
oroughly broken up during its leisure 
urs. 

Playing together, really having a 
Jod time together, unifies any social 
oup, whether it be the “set” at the 
intry club, or the gang of boys in the 
reet, or the family, from baby to papa, 
hich departs as an entirety for the 
unday outing. With the exception of 
e public parks and zoological gardens 
id some of the commercial amuse- 
ents, such as the theaters and the 
novies,” the modern community fails 
terly to encourage family recreation. 
On account of the poverty of the 
asses the actual family dwelling is 
snerally inadequate as a place to play. 
he way out of difficulty which at once 
iggests itself, is through a neighbor- 
90d center used by so many families 
lat the per capita cost will not be pro- 
bitive. 

Some seven years ago in Baltimore an 
(periment was commenced, by a group 
f people organized as the Hampden- 
loodberry Neighborhood Association, 
hich now indicates that these com- 
imentary homes may present, at least 
| the smaller cities, a practical solution 
f the problem of recreation. 

After four years of effort in rented 


halls where the gymnasium was conduct- 
ed without the luxury of baths, and 
where the single club room was often 
unheated, it became apparent that a per- 
manent building was essential to suc- 
cess. 

The value of an aroused neighbor- 
hood sentiment at once appeared. For 
when the association wished to secure 
an appropriation from the city toward 
the building fund, the first question ask- 
ed by the city fathers was Do the 
people of the neighborhood really want 
this thing? Some of the older club 
members, and a few representative citi- 
zens of the neighborhood answered the 
question so satisfactorily that the city 
appropriated $10,000 toward the build- 
ing fund, $3,000 toward the installation 
of public baths, and building space in 
the city’s property knowns as West 
Park. 

The appropriation was made condition- 
al upon the association’s contributing 
$15,000 toward the building fund and 
turning the building over to the city 
when completed. The government of 
the building and the responsibility for 
securing the maintenance fund was left 
with the neighborhood association. 

In June, 1911, the West Park Center, 
equipped with an auditorium, a gymnasi- 
um, three club rooms, a library, two of- 
fices and men’s and women’s public 
baths was ready for use. The build- 
ing had been erected and equipped at a 
total cost of about $28,000. 

Soon -after the center was opened, a 
house council was formed, comprising 
two representatives of each club meet- 
ing in the building, the director, and ten 
members elected at large. This commit- 
tee was held responsible by the Neigh- 
borhood Association for the orderly con- 


duct of the building, and was empower- 
ed to pass upon all the house rules. 
The association retained the power of 
veto over the proceedings of the house 
council, 

The center thus became technically as 
well as practically a self-governing in- 
stitution. The director acts as the per- 
sonal representative of the executive 
committee, is an ex-officio member of 
the house council, and is authorized to 
assume control in emergencies which 
are not covered by rulings of the house 
council. 


The first result of the experiment was 
antagonism on the part of a very few 
members of the association who did not 
believe self government to be appropri- 
ate in a recreation center, and who 
wished to have the director vested with 
arbitrary powers of control. This con- 
troversy was carried to the city gov- 
ernment, and an effort was made to have 
the center wrested from the association’s 
hands. The members of the house coun- 
cil, naturally preferring self-government 
to arbitrary control, appealed to the 
mayor in behalf of the association, with 
the result that the city left the manage- 
ment of the center where it was. 


Self-government has helped greatly to 
enlist the co-operation of the adults of 
the neighborhood. Grown men _ and 
women, at least those of American ori- 
gin, resent having arbitrary rules for 
their conduct laid down. They feel 
capable of making their own rules, they 
are familiar with the peculiarities of 
their own neighborhood and they know 
the people as no outsider can. Partici- 
pation in the interests of self-govern- 
ing center accords with an adult’s sense 
of self-respect; moreover, when a cen- 
ter is self-governing and is attended by 
the children of the neighborhood, the 
parents feel that it is their duty to help 
make and enforce the rules. Thus the 
elements of the home are carried over 
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into the recreation center, and we find 
the fathers and mothers quite as much 
interested in the activities of the center 
as the children. 

One of the most important results of 
self-government is the increased finan- 
cial resources which the proportionately 
large adult patronage means. [Even in 
the poorest neighborhoods we find self- 
supporting churches in large numbers. 
Why, then, should there not be self-sup- 
porting recreation centers as well? The 
per capita cost is small; at the West 
Park Recreation Center for instance the 
cost of maintenance for the year 1912- 
13 was but $3,632, with a house attend- 
ance of 98,068, exclusive of 42,782 
persons who attended the public baths. 

Heretofore recreation leaders have 
planned largely for the children, who 
are financially dependent on their par- 
ents, and have left the bread-winner out 
of account. A working man likes to 
have something to say about the way 
in which his money is to be spent, and 
he will neither give it to the city to pay 
out for “nonsense,’ by which he often 
means playgrounds and the like, nor 
will he give it to some association which 
will take his money but not his advice. 

Self-government predicates at least 
the possibility of self-support, and this 
is a long step forward in the solution 
of the problem of recreation. Before 
adequate support can be expected from 
the city, the average taxpayer must be 
taught to see that recreation is worth 
paying for, and it is easier to bring the 
point home when he is helping to man- 
age his own recreation center, and is su- 
perintending the payment of the bills 
than it is when the city is transacting 
the business for him, 

Recently, with no outside influence, 
the house council of the West Park 
Recreation Center instituted its own 
treasury, elected its own treasurer, and 
decided to look after the minor bills. 
During the past year the house council 
contributed about $800 toward the cen- 
ter’s maintenance, and in addition put 
through independently many minor im- 
provements, such as opening a new door 
into the men’s baths, securing a flag and 
flag pole, and constructing a room for 
the installation of a printing press. 

In order to raise money various kinds 
of entertainments—fairs, © strawberry 
festivals, public dances and the like— 
have been held by the house council. 
All these occasions have meant genuine 
family recreation, for all the members 
of the family have been called upon to 
help. At present the house council. is 
considering ways and means for trans- 
forming a reservoir in West Park, 
no longer to be used by the city, into a 
boating and swimming pond, and there 
are also plans on foot to provide a wad- 
ing pool and tennis courts. 

The experience at West Park sug- 
gests a new municipal recreation policy. 
According to this plan the city should 
provide a public recreation commission, 
whose duty should be to stimulate in- 
terest in recreation in the different 
neighborhoods in the town. The com- 
mission should be equipped with salaried 
field workers of an exceedingly high 
type, and should be granted a certain 
annual appropriation to be expended for 
the construction and equipment of recre- 


FOR CLEAN STREETS 


New York recently held a week’s 
campaign for clean streets, the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning enlist- 
ing the public school children in the 
work. Prizes were offered for pos- 
ters to both elementary and high 
school students. This poster was 
awarded the high school first prize, 
a gold medal; the winner was Marion 
M. MacClymont, a pupil in the Wash- 
ington-Irving High School. 


ation centers, 
maintenance. 

No center should be constructed until 
a responsibile neighborhood group is 
ready to assume part of the responsibil- 
ity for the building fund, and the major 
responsibility for the cost of mainte- 
nance. Self-government should be in- 
stituted from the first under the direc- 
tion of a board made up of representa- 
tives of the clubs, of the director of the 
work, and of those primarily interested 
in the erection of the center. The com- 
mission should appoint and pay the sal- 
ary of the director, and should have the 
power of veto over the rulings of the 
self-governing board. It is apparent 
that this power would not often be mis- 
used, because the voters of the neighbor- 
hood on the self-governing board, could, 
in extreme instances, go over the heads 
of the commission, and take any matter 
in controversy to the city government 
for final settlement. 

If the commission were responsible 
for the maintenance of the building as 
wel! as for the director’s salary, the 
commission, and incidently the director, 
would hold the people of the neighbor- 
hood completely in check, for the man 
with the purse strings is the man with 
the authority. 

On the other hand, if the people pay 
the maintenance, the commission must 
provide a director who can carry the 
people with him through his real quali- 
ties of leadership, for if he pretends to 
exercise arbitrary authority, the house 
council will go over his head to the city 
government, or will simply resign and 


but not ordinarily for 


-they will realize what an essential bene~ 
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leave the center on the commission’s 
hands. At the same time, the commis- | 
sion can, through a competent and sym- 
pathetic director, bring the highest ideals | 
of recreation work to the people in such 
form that they will understand. Thu 
the neighborhood will get what it wishes 
not through compulsion, but throug 
sympathetic leadership, and the wishes } 
of the neighborhood will accord, no 
with local standards, but with the ideals | 
set by the commission itself. "| 
When, through the deniocratic teach | 
ings of sel f- -government, the people lear 
that the recreation center is nothin 
more nor less than their own larger 
home, that they can improve it an 
adapt it at will to their own needs as | 
they~can their own individual homes 


fit the recreation center is to themselves | 
and their families, and they will volun- 
tarily, either directly or through th 
city’s tax budget, pay the necessary cost. 


ONVICT LABOR FOR PLAY 
EQUIPMENT~—By Henry S. Curtis — 


DurInG THE last two years 
Wisconsin and Nebraska have passe 
laws requiring that the work of convicts 
shall be devoted to municipal and state 
undertakings. This scems to be in line 
with the general trend of feeling in the 
country, for the contract labor system 
has proven to be a menace to free 
labor and further it does not yield an 
appropriate return to the state. 

There are always a certain proporti 
of the trusty inmates of penitentiari 
who should be placed on farms or w 
should work on the roads of the stat 
but these never represent more than 3 
or 40 per cent of those inside of prison 
walls. Besides those who could be trust- | 
ed for work of this kind, there are far 
more than enough to make all the base= 
balls, volley balls, basket balls, tennis | 
balls and rackets, and the like, that the 
children of the state could use. 

A considerable part af this play equip 
ment might go directly to the schools 
for the deaf, the blind, the state reform 
school, the state orphan asylum, and t 
state asylums for the insane. By fa 
the larger part, however, would natur-_ 
ally go to the public schools for the usé 
of the children on the school grounds 
during physical training or play periods 

It is impossible to say at present just 
how large a proportion of the cities of 
the country are already furnishi 
school children such supplies, but ther 
are probably a hundred or more, Cer 
tain it is that every city will have to do 
so before there can be any efficient or= 
ganization of play in connection wit! 
their school systems. 

It seems probable that the equipment! 
could be furnished directly from thi 
penitentiaries to the cities for from 
quarter to half what is now being pa 
for these same supplies, and that thei 
would still be a better profit to the pris 
ons than they are now making. I 
should not be difficult to secure ordag 
by writing to the superintendents of a 
our city school systems. But ther 
should be a sufficient demand for suc 
supplies in connection with our exist 
ing state institutions to make a beg 
ning worth while and very interesting a 


an experiment. 
' 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THEIR PUBLIC HANGMAN 


WwW" THE PEOPLE OF ARIZONA VOTED TO KEEP 


At THE November election 

the voters of Arizona, exercising the 
right of initiating legislation, rejected a 
measure abolishing the death penalty 
for crime. Oregon has recently voted 
for the abolition of capital punishment. 
But especial interest was aroused in 
Arizona’s consideration of the question, 
for eleven men under sentence of death 
were awaiting the verdict of this jury 
of all the state’s voters. On March 19 
‘the reprieves granted three of them will 
expire. 

At the same time that the death pen- 
alty was approved, the voters re-elected 
Governor George W. P. Hunt, who has 
made prison reform one of his strong- 

‘est policies and has been especially out- 
spoken against capital punishment. 

Interested in this electoral paradox, 
THE Survey wrote to its subscribers in 
Arizona and asked each one to give his 
Own analysis of the reason for the de- 
feat of the anti-hanging bill. The re- 
plies received declare these to be the 
main causes: 


1. The confusing multiplicity of 
men and measures voted on, the bal- 
lot being “as large as a saddle blanket, 
or, roughly, two by three feet.” In 
addition to many candidates, five 
amendments to the constitution, four 
referendum and ten initiative meas- 
ures called for the voter’s opinion. 
2. The fact that the question of 
capital punishment, like all others, 
was overshadowed throughout the 
campaign by that of prohibition, 
which won. “Wet” orators, anxious 
to make victory certain, instructed 
their audiences to vote “no on every- 
thing” while “dry” orators told the 
people to vote “yes on prohibition and 
no on everything else.” 
:. 3. The presence in the state of a 
large number of Mexicans and “half- 
breeds” (25 per cent of the total 
population, asserts one writer), who 
“hold human life very lightly” and 
_ for whom the native whites believe 
_ that imprisonment has few terrors. 

Seventy-five per cent of those in the 
_ state prison are said to be Mexicans. 
- 4, A general reaction against Gov- 
ernor Hunt’s policy of prison reform, 
especially his free use of the pardon- 
ing power. It is contended that he is 
setting law and justice at defiance 
by restoring convicted persons to lib- 
erty. At this same November elec- 
tion a referendum measure was 
passed permitting the governor to 
pardon, parole and commute sen- 
tence only on the recommendation of 
a board of pardons. 

5. The fact that Governor Hunt's 


Pe Eee ELAR OP 


Anti 
Capital Punishment 
League 


To Whom It May Interest: 

If you have outgrown the jun- 
gle blood lust, the crude seuti- 
ment of personal hate and the 
childish passion for revenge— 

If you feel that human life is 
more sacred than the crucl and 
outworn statute of an eye for an 
Cie 

If you think the State should 
set the example of not taking hu- 
man life— 

If you understand that hanging 
or electrocuting brutalises popu- 
lar sentiment and cheapens hu- 
man life instead of safeguarding 
tt— 

If you belicve that in the 20th 
century reason, science and com- 
mon sense should replace the 
hangman in the treatment of 
those who commit homicide— 

If for any or all these reasons, 
or for a better one of your own, 
you are opposed to the senseless 
and shameful law of capital pun- 
ishment, and wish to aid in having 
it abolished— 

You are carnesily requested to 
enroll as a member of this League 
whose purpose is to conduct an 
active campaign of  cducation 
against the brutal and demoralis- 
ing custom. 


From the prospectus of the An- 
ti Capital Punishment League of 
which Charles H. Ingersoll of 
New York is president and Luke 
North of Los Angeles, secretary. 


opponent for the Democratic nomina- 
tion had favored capital punishment 
and had made many speeches, espe- 
cially before women, who vote in Ari- 
zona, opposing its abolition. 


The majority against the bill was only 
1,252 out of a total vote of over 37,000. 
This total vote was only 74 per cent, 
however, of the vote cast for governor; 
that on prohibition was 95 per cent. 

Governor Hunt’s prison reforms [See 
Tue Survey for February 28, 1914, 
page 666] have included changes all 
the way from the abolition of inhuman 
punishment to the use of prisoners in 
building mountain roads and the intro- 
duction of the honor system among 
them. Writing to a Survey subscriber, 


he gave his own view of the recent elec- 
tion, as follows: 

“I do not believe that the people of 
the state accurately registered their true 
sentiments on capital punishment, for 
several reasons. Unfortunately, the is- 
sue became more or less a political one, 
owing to the fact that I had championed 
the abolition of the death penalty and 
was, at the time, a candidate for a state 
office. Something over 13,000 electors 
of the state did not vote at all on the 
abolition measure, and in quite a number 
of precincts it was apparent that cor- 
poration influence prevented some of the 
electors from voting on the question. I 
hope, however, that at the next election 
the question may be submitted with a 
better chance of receiving an accurate 
expression of the people’s will.” 

After the defeat of the bill abolish- 
ing capital punishment it was reported 
that Governor Hunt planned a_ public 
“hanging carnival” of eleven men then 
under death sentence, as an object Ies- 
son to the people of the state in the 
thing they had just voted to retain. 
This was denied as misrepresentation. 
In fact, the governor continued his ef- 
forts to prevent the infliction of the 
death penalty and exercised his pardon- 
ing power to the last. Six of the eleven 
went to the Supreme Court on appeal; 
of the other five, the governor commut- 
ed the sentences of two to life imprison- 
ment, and reprieved three until March 
19, referring them to the attorney gen- 
eral on the ground that they were mad- 
dened by drink when they committed 
their crimes. 

In doing this he took occasion to score 
the inconsistency of a state that “de- 
liberately sanctions the indiscriminate 
vending of a powerful drug and at the 
same moment pronounces a_ son- 
orous judgment of death upon one of its 
citizens” who commits crime while un- 
der the influence of that drug. 


HILADELPHIA BUREAU FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Tne Seynert Institution of 
Philadelphia has organized a Bureau of 
Social Research under the direction of 
Carol Aronovici and with the promised 
co-operation of other social agencies. 
Work has been commenced on the rec- 
ords of the children’s agencies in the 
city with a view to standardizing their 
work and focusing their activities on 
the problems that seem uppermost at the 
present time. 

The functions of the new bureau are 
described as follows: 

“To collect, classify and interpret 
facts underlying social conditions and 
social service. 

“To make surveys of specific social 
problems and assist in the formulation 
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of constructive policies and, when neces- 
sity demands, to draught legislation for 
the handling of such problems. 

“To standardize methods of record- 
keeping and interpretation so as to ren- 
der the facts gathered by welfare agen- 
cies available for measuring and inter- 
preting social conditions aside from 
their utility in dealing with individual 
cases. 

“To establish uniformity in record- 
keeping so as to render the facts gath- 
ered by agencies engaged in the same 
type of social service comparable with 
each other. In other words to establish 
a common denominator in the keeping, 
tabulating and interpreting of social 
records. 

“To advise and assist in the study of 
the adequacy and efficiency of social ser- 
vice in the community. 

“To promote research among other 
welfare agencies,” 

Dr. Aronovici has been director of 
the New England Bureau for Social Re- 
search, chief investigator for the 
Rhode Island State Bureau of Labor 
and has made numerous social surveys. 


OF ST. LOUIS 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS after Wa- 
terloo the Code Napoléon turns up to 
block a social study. For George B. 
Mangold and Lou R. Essex, joint au- 
thors of Illegitimate Births in St. Louis, 
hold the code’s prohibition against in- 
quiring into the paternity of an illegiti- 
mate child as clearly the parent of a 
similar provision in the Missouri law of 
1910 regarding registration of births. 

Missouri, moreover, has no bastardy 
law, so that the whole burden and ex- 
pense of illegitimacy falls on the mother, 
and the age of consent is fifteen. Jeffer- 
son City, apparently, has yet to make 
the discovery that a child born out of 
wedlock has more than one parent! 

But the authors of the report, which 
is issued as number 4 in the series of 
St. Louis School of Social Economy, 
have found out much of significance 
about the mothers and babies. Of the 
few cities or states which have ac- 
curate statistics on illegitimacy, only 
Washington, D. C., exceeds St. Louis 
in proportion of illegitimate births to all 
births. In both these southern cities 
the relatively high percentage of illegi- 
timate births among Negroes is respons- 
ible for the unhappy pre-eminence. 

In St. Louis, as in Washington, the 
greatest number of mothers are but 
eighteen years of age—mere girls. Over 
20 per cent of the mothers are under 
eighteen, about 58 per cent under twen- 
ty-one, and about 42 per cent over twen- 
ty-one. This is in striking contrast to 
Baden, Germany, where 68 per cent are 
over twenty-one. In St. Louis in 1911, 
a baby was born to a Negro child of 
twelve, and in 1913 two girls of thir- 
teen, one colored and one white, became 
mothers without sanction of clergy or 
magistrate. The number of illegitimate 
children in St. Louis is 750 to 775 a 
year, and here as elsewhere domestic 
service leads all other occupations of 
mothers. 

The report recommends that the age 
of consent be raised to eighteen; that a 


Car FATHERLESS CHILDREN 


VARICK HOUSE FOR GIKLS 


At least eighty girls in New York who are earning less than $15 a week may 
find comfort and cheer at Varick House, the gift of an unknown benefactor, which 
was opened February 6 as a memorial to the late Rev. H. Roswell Bates. 

Situated in the heart of the lower West Side factory district, it offers room and 
board for from $4 to $6 a week—room and board with “no strings tied on.” 
No rules have yet been formulated and such as may be necessary will be adopted 


by the girls themselves. 


The house throughout is done simply but in the best of taste. 


Practically all 


the rooms are single. There is plenty of slecping room on the roof. The girls 
may have the use of the laundry for five cents a week, and there is a sewing 
room with power machines and a gymnasium. 

Varick House is in charge of Margaret Shearer, a graduate of Bryn Mawr. 


bastardy law be enacted; that the 
poor law be amended so that coun- 
ties in which the mother resides 
may be charged with the cost of 


confinement elsewhere and women with 
their children may be returned to their 
state of residence; that maternity homes 
be subjected to state supervision; and 
that further study of the causes of il- 
legitimacy be made. 


AS ORGANIZED RELIGION 
BEEN A FAILURE? 


Over Two hundred persons gathered 
on Lincoln’s Birthday in the chapel of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city at the ninth annual conference 
for social workers. The general topic 
for consideration was Organized Reli- 
gion and Modern Life. 

Discussion of the question, Is Organ- 
ized Religion a Failure? was opened by 
Stanton Coit, president of the Ethical 
Church of London, who held that or- 
ganized religion was no more a failure 
than organized politics, organized medi- 
cine or organized philanthropy. The 
difficulty with organized religion lies in 
the fact that it is so little organized. 
The integration of these forces will 
bring about a revival of moral power. 
For three centuries there has been dis- 
organization of religion in the interest 
of the individual conscience; now we 
need organization in the interest of so- 
cial life. 

Dr. Coit held that religion today, like 
the religion of the Old Testament, must 
link up with the national life, interpret- 
ing the nation’s history and firing na- 
tional ideals and aspirations. Thus reli- 
gion in America must connect up with 
the life and destiny of America, becom- 
ing identical with the highest patriotism. 
A great religious revival is coming that 
will incarnate the spirit of America and 
transform social life. 


In speaking on “A Religion for Pres-— 


ent Day Needs” Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
of Boston, declared that essential hu- 
man needs are ever the same and re- 
quire a religion with permanent ele- 
ments. Religion, therefore, does not 
change in order to meet the fashion of 
the hour. 


His address took an interesting auto- — 


biographical turn as he described the 
steps by which he had come to recognize 


the energizing influence of the life of — 


Jesus Christ in individuals, such as Dr. 
Trudeau, Grenfell and others. 
great personalities all “point over their 
shoulders” to a greater. To the speaker 
it was the uniqueness Jesus in the 


generosity of his forgiving love, in his 


keenness in exposing insincerity and hy- 
pocrisy and in his supreme self-sacrifice 
—the actual “show-down of the cross,” 
that made him worthy of the devotion 
of all true souls. 


ERIE FEDERATION OF CHARITIES 


After ten years of agitation a federa- 
tion of charities has been perfected in 
Erie, Pa., under the name of the Erie 
Social Service Federation. Its primary 
purpose is to receive and distribute 
funds for charity but it will act also 
as a sort of clearing house for the dis- 
cussion of social problems. Of twenty- 
two agencies eligible to membership ten 
have thus far joined and none has re- 
fused to join. 

The federation will conduct one gen- 
era] financial campaign annually for sub- 
scriptions. Persous desiring to contrib- 
ute to any particular charity may do so 
through the federation. 

STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Clear-cut, practical and condensed to 
an unusual degree without yielding to 
the temptation of becoming a mere 
chart, is Social Work with Families and 
Individuals, a brief manual for investi- 
gators, by Porter R. Lee. It is issued 


These — 


1 


ial Agencies 


No. 1 in the New York School of 
hilanthropy’s Studies in Social Work, 
; hich are to be issued from time to time 
as a series of inexpensive pamphlets for 
social workers and other students of 
social problems. 
_ There is space here only to quote the 
author’s opening sentence: “Persons 
who need charitable assistance are not 
different from other persons except in 
the power or inclination to satisfy their 
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That all philanthropic agencies en- 
gaged in interstate philanthropy or in- 
vestigation be required to secure a na- 
tional charter and be made subject to 
inspection and supervision by the na- 
tional government. 

_ That no charter be granted to fewer 
than seven incorporators and that the 
number of members be not reducible be- 
low a minimum of seven. 

_ That changes in the number of trus- 
tees above the minimum of seven be 
made only after advance notice of in- 
tention to change to the proper gov- 
ernment office and to the public. 

That the charter of every such cor- 
poration require that the corporation 
work on the budget plan and that no 
modern business principles of organiza- 
tion and procedure be employed. 

That the corporation budget may be 
voted by not fewer than the minimum 
number of incorporators, 

That the annual reports be required 
not only of cash in and cash out, but of 
work done and not done; whether in- 
come has been spent or allowed to ac- 
cumulate; the returns and rates of re- 
turn from each investment and from 
bank deposits; opportunities met and not 
met; the number of meetings and the 
attendance or absence of each member 
at each meeting of the board, and of 
standing committees; the organization of 
the corporation, its committee and staff 
for the preceding year; the cost of each 
kind of work and of each important 
undertaking. 

_ That the number, character and pur- 
pose of applications received but not 
acted upon favorably be reported and 
accompanied by a statement that all ap- 
plications have been read and accounted 
for; the failure to read and account for 
all applications to be reason for a special 
examination and report by the govern- 
ment. 

_ That interlocking directorates be pro- 
hibited whether within a group of foun- 
dations established by one donor or be- 
tween independent foundations; and that 
where donors wish to have the same man 
or men on several foundations such don- 
ors be required to act under single char- 
ters so that the ultimate control and re- 
sponsibility will be constantly advertised. 
- That no foundation be chartered for 
the purpose and with the power of giv- 

g away money to any organization of 

dividuals or to any college, civic, char- 

ble agency, etc.; that only agencies be 
hartered which will direct the spend- 


own needs”; his definition, “It is only 
those who lack the power of self-main- 
tenance who become dependent”; and 
his summary of the three considera- 
tions which lie at the basis of good so- 
cial work: 

“1. Action should not be confined to 
the particular request which an applicant 
makes. The aim should be to meet the 
actual needs and, when possible, to bring 
about the self-dependence of the family 


: Suggestions Kyerording Foundations Operating in More Than 
One State—Prepared for the U.S. Industrial Relations 


Commission 
By William H, Allen 


ing of money given away and assume 
responsibility for the efficiency and safe- 
ty of the results; or if this proposal is 
too radical for immediate consideration. 

That, for the same reason em- 
ployment agencies are prohibited from 
running lodging houses and mine opera- 
tors from controlling railroads, no 
agency be chartered for the double ser- 
vice of giving away money to colleges, 
civic agencies, etc., and at the same time 
for investigating this prohibition not to 
include agencies which have made spec- 
ial appeal for gifts of money. 

That all national charters include pro- 
vision for public examination of records 
subject to reasonable restriction such as 
control citizen inspection of governmen- 
tal records. 

That, in order to insure periodic com- 
parison of work done by foundations 
with opportunities for service which 
have been presented to them, and in 
order to keep the burden of proof upon 
the foundations rather than upon an un- 
organized, unwatchful, and generally 
uninformed public sentiment, the life of 
a charter be limited to twenty years, re- 
newable by the same process as origin- 
ally granted it. 

That the distribution of endowment 
funds or other funds not intended for 
current distribution be made only after 
notice has been given to the govern- 
ment and public officers as to the in- 
tent to distribute and as to the particu- 
lar proposals for distribution. 

That all findings of fact regarding 
public or private agencies or officers be 
submitted to such agencies or officers 
for confirmation or modification accord- 


-ing to the truth before being finally in- 


corporated in a report for the public or 
for the governing board of the corpora- 
tion. 

That the fact base of all generaliza- 
tions and proposals made with regard 
to the fields involved in such proposals 
be clearly stated, together with the pro- 
posals; i. e., how many men were seen; 
how many records were examined; how 
long the investigation took; what con- 
ferences were held, etc. 

That each national charter require 
that all facts regarding matters to come 
before trustees at board meetings or be- 
fore committees authorized by the board 
be submitted to trustees or committees 


or individual, with all that this implies. 

“2. A plan for relief involves a foun- 
dation of facts gained through a care- 
ful investigation. This investigation 
involves the use of certain definite 
sources of information, including the 
family itself, in order to understand 
both its disabilities and its assets. 

“3. To carry out the plan usually in- 
volves the use of other agencies in a 
definite arrangement for co-operation.” 


at least ten days in advance of meetings; 
and that all reports of action taken by 
committees be reported to trustees not 
on such committees immediately after 
such action is taken; and that considera- 
tion of any matters which have not been 
so reported to trustees in advance be 
prohibited except for emergency reasons 
to be spread upon the minutes of the 
board. 

That membership by officials or em- 
ployes of national, state, or city govern- 
ments or bodies upon the board of foun- 
dations be prohibited on penalty of for- 
feiting the foundation charter; and 
that when trustees are elected to public 
office they resign their trusteeships. 

That charters specifically prohibit 
foundations, or officers speaking for 
foundations, from recommending or 
urging the appointment of individuals 
to public or private office, such as to 
membership on boards of education, 
presidents of colleges and universities, 
or professorship; and further require 
that all recommendations by officers in 
their individual capacities with respect 
to fields within the foundation’s scope 
be reported to the trustees in writing 
and made a permanent record. 

That charters be refused where a ma- 
jority of incorporators are of the per- 
sonal staff of the donor or are respons- 
ible to the same men or institution; and 
that charters be withdrawn when a ma- 
jority of a foundation’s members or ex-~ 
ecutive committee become of a donor’s 
personal staff or of a single organiza- 
tion. 

That an outside vote upon persons 
proposed for membership be provided, 
but that this vote be by representatives 
of the public, or by persons chosen by 
public officers, and not by specific off- 
cers of private agencies. 

That, in view of the European war, 
this investigation be continued to in- 
clude a thorough investigation and re- 
port as to the use made by the Car- 
negie Peace Fund of its funds and op- 
portunity between the time of its found- 
ing and the outbreak of the European 
war. 

That such recommendations regard- 
ing foundations as are finally adopted 
by the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions be specially placed before the fol- 
lowing officers of every state: governor, 
executive officer responsible for super- 
vision of charitable agencies, executive 
officer responsible for supervision of 
education, and attorney general. 


By Milton H1!. Foster 


SURGEON U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, ELLIS ISLAND 


Over a million immigrants arrived at 
the port of New York last year—a total 
about equal to the population of Boston 
and Washington combined. 

Take any week in the year and imag- 
ine that, during this week, all the peo- 
ple who were sick and needed treatment 
in these two cities were to be sent to 
one hospital. Assume, also, that this 
hospital was a real general hospital, in 
the fullest sense of the word, and that 
it accepted not only ordinary patients 
but also the insane and those suffering 
from contagious diseases. Let us 
further suppose that all the remaining 
people were inspected and that all 
those who were suspected of having 
latent disorders, like tuberculosis or 
syphilis, were also sent to this general 
hospital for examination and _treat- 
ment. 

Grant all these conditions, and you 
will have a pretty fair idea of the total 
amount of work performed by the hos- 
pitals at Ellis Island last year. 

Of these million immigrants who, af- 
ter a journey of from five to sixteen 
days, passed in 1914 through the immi- 
gration station at New York, zbout one 
out of every hundred was sent to the 
hospital. In actual figures, 10,179 were 
treated in the institution which has been 
aptly called, “a general hospital for all 
nations.” 

These 10,000 people represented every 
nation of Europe, and a number of other 


countries, All levels of society were 
included, from millionaire to poorest 
peasant. Truly a heterogeneous multi- 


tude, speaking many tongues, and with 
habits and tastes as strange to us as 
they were to each other. 

To house, feed, and care for this poly- 
glot mass of humanity, offers many dif- 
ficulties not ordinarily encountered by 
civil hospitals, but it is a problem which 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice has had to solve at Ellis Island. 
Some details of this unique institution 
may be of interest. 

A very good idea of the whole of 
Ellis Island and the hospitals may be 
obtained from the picture on the cover 
of this issue. The contagious diseases 
hospital is to the reader’s left; the main 
hospital, in the middle; and the main 
immigration building, on the right. 

In these days of huge vessels, a mod- 
ern steamship often brings over on one 
trip more than 2.000 steerage pas- 
sengets. Consequently, the hospital 
facilities at Fllis Island must be suffi- 
cient to handle any epidemic or other 
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disaster which might happen in a good- 
sized community. It is by no means 
unusual to receive one hundred cases 
or more at the hospital in one day. The 
task of admitting, examining, treating, 
and housing this number of new patients 
in five or six hours, would tax the capac- 
ity of the largest hospitals in the coun- 
try. Ilere the problem is also com- 
plicated by the fact that practically none 
of the patients speak English. 

Furthermore an approximately equal 
number must be discharged, if possible, 
to make room for the newcomers. So 
the hospital is a busy place when sev- 
eral large steamers, with full passenger 
lists arrive on the same day. 

A few hours before the time of de- 
parture of these vessels from the other 
side, the ship surgeons take their place 
at the head-of the gangway and care- 
fully scrutinize each immigrant as he 
comes on board. This inspection is 
made under difficulty; but as a general 
rule, it prevents anyone who 1s actually 
sick at the time from gaining admission 
to the steamer. Hence the greater num- 
ber of immigrants who are ill when they 
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arrive have become so since they left 
home. 

The medical inspection of arriv- 
ing immigrants is made chiefly for 
two purposes; first, to see th 
they are strong, well, and_ bright | 
enough to be able to earn a living and 
get along in this country; and second, 
to ascertain that they do not have cer- 
tain diseases which they might trans 
mit to their new neighbors in America. | 

The immigrant hospitals are modern 
in every respect and well equipped.’ The 
wards are light, airy, and comfortable 
and there are a few private rooms for 
cases which especially need them. The | 
food is abundant and of the best quality. 
The attending physicians are commis- 
sioned officers of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. All the nurses are 
graduates of approved institutions. Ex-. 
cellent facilities for the scientific treat- 
ment of patients are available, including 
an X-ray plant, four operating rooms, 
and a complete laboratory where all the 
complex and difficult examinations re- 
quired by modern medicine are daily 
made. 4 
The main hospital has 275 beds, in- 
cluding a separate building for the in= 
sane. The contagious diseases hospital 
has a capacity of 450, and, being on a 
separate island, affords excellent isola- 
tion. A short gangway connecting i 
with the main hospital greatly aids the 
administration, 

It is often asked if the hospital has a 
large corps of interpreters, and if not, 
how it is possible properly to diagnose 
and treat the ailments of those with 
whom the physicians cannot talk. A 
a matter of fact, there are no inter 
preters employed especially for the hos- 
pital. Some of the physicians and em 
ployes can speak one or more foreig 
languages, and all on the staff hav 
picked up a few useful words in severa 
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ongues. When it becomes absolutely 
lecessary, an interpreter is borrowed 
rom the regular corps employed by the 
mmigration service. 

After a surgeon has been on duty at 
he Island for some time, he acquires the 
bility to make diagnoses without hold- 
ng much communication with ‘the 
atient. Outside physicians have to do 
he same thing when treating very 
roung children; so it is not so much 
ut of the ordinary, after all. The find- 
ngs of the skilled pathologist, in the 
aboratory just mentioned, are often of 
reat importance in deciding obscure 
ases. 

A far more difficult problem than 
liagnosis is the attempt to feed all these 
lifferent races from one general kitchen. 

ile patients are really ill and in bed, 
| few of the simpler articles of diet, 


LITTLE FOR- 
EIGNERS BEING 
TREATED FOR VA- 
RIOUS SCALP DIS- 
EASES 


MAKING OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR 
PLAY AND IN- 
STRUCTION AS 
WELL AS FOR 
TREATMENT 


such as milk, eggs, chicken, toast, etc., 
will suffice; but- when they remain in 
he hospital for a longer period or are 
ecovering from a protracted illness, it 
Ss oftentimes almost impossible to fur- 
lsh food which will appeal to their 
foreign palates and poor appetites at the 
ame time. 

In desperate cases, it has sometimes 
een necessary to throw ordinary 
lietetic teachings to the. winds and al- 
Ow articles of food which at first blush 
vould appear to be surely harmful. A 
ittle Arab girl who had an operation 
Or an attack of appendicitis refused 
ibsolutely all our food until she was 
most dead from exhaustion and starva- 
ion, but she ate greedily a most villain- 
us looking form of native sausage and 
ream cheese which her mother brought 
© the hospital; and on that most un- 
romising diet, she made a splendid and 
iminterrupted recovery! 


Not only custom, but also religion, 
nmters into the problem of diet. The 
wthodox Jew asks for kosher food; 
he Hindoo loses caste if the hands of 
y stranger touches what he is to eat. 
fortunately, most of these creeds per- 
nit the devotee to ignore diet restric- 
ons when sick; but the problem is con- 
antly coming up, and has to be met 

one way or another. 

very child born in the United States 


of whatever parentage is a full-fledged 
citizen of this great republic; but this 
privilege is denied to babies born on 
Ellis Island, of which there are a num- 
ber every year. The law does not con- 
sider that aliens on Ellis Island are 
technically landed in America; so in- 
fants first seeing the light of day here 
are classed, as far as citizenship is con- 
cerned, with those born on the high 
seas. 


An intelligent study of the diseases 
treated at Ellis Island, gives a pretty 
good idea of just what maladies travelers 
at sea are especially liable to contract. 
Strange as it may seem,. admissions lor 
digestive troubles or as the result of sea- 
sickness are not very common; but pneu- 
monia, sore throats, bronchitis, scarlet 
fever, measles, rheumatism, inflamed 
eyes, and minor injuries occupy a prom- 
inent place in the island’s case histories. 
Diseases like typhoid fever or appen- 
dicitis occur about as often as they 
would in the same number of people re- 
maining at home. 


One does not often think of insanity, 
or measles, or scarlet fever, as liable to 
occur among travelers. They do, how- 
ever, and it is necessary to maintain a 
special psychopathic pavilion for the 
mentally deranged, and a very large hos- 
pital for contagious diseases. 

Insane people, if they can get the nec- 


essaty money, are very apt to travel. 
There are several reasons for this, If 
they suffer from delusions of persecu- 
tion, they are constantly moving from 
place to place to escape their imaginary 
persecutors. Then, too, as soon as their 
mental peculiarities are appreciated, 
they are generally shunned and avoided 
by their friends; hence they often go to 
a new country to avoid this social os- 
tracism, or because they cannot longer 
obtain employment at home. Sometimes 
relatives will furnish a troublesome in- 
dividual with money to emigrate in or- 
der to escape the annoyance of his pres- 
ence. 

Such aliens are frequently able to con- 
ceal their true condition sufficiently to 
obtain admission to this country, but oc- 
casionally they are detected by the 
steamship surgeon while en route, or 
are diagnosed by the medical officers 
when inspected. Hence the hospital re- 
ceives a number of insane yearly and 
must care for them until they are de- 
ported. 

The crowded condition of the steer- 
age especially favors "the spread of any 
communicable disease which happens to 
break out in this part of the ship. Fur- 
thermore, vessels often arrive with a 
large number of children already sick 
and helpless from measles. Several 
years ago, 94 cases of measles were 
taken from the steerage compartment of 
one vessel. 

Some communicable ailments, like 
tuberculosis, syphilis, trachoma, favus, 
etc., require laboratory tests and other 
methods of examination which may ex- 
tend over several days. Aliens sus- 
pected of having these diseases are sent 
to the hospital not only to aid the ex- 
amination, but also to assure that the 
necessary precautions are taken to pro- 
tect the health of those coming in con- 
tact with them while they are detained. 

About one-half of the admissions are 
made for these examinations, and these 
cases are the most difficult to handle. 
Not realizing that they are sick, they 
cannot understand by what, stroke of 
scurvy fortune they have been selected 
from among all the others and forbid- 
den to enter the promised land. The 
more excitable burst into tears, wring 
their hands and protest loudly against 
this great and unexpected injustice. © It 
is useless to try to calm or reassure 
them. They are not amenable to rea- 
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GROUP OF PATIENTS AS THEY ARRIVE IN 


son and refuse to listen to the explana- 
tions offered, The more stoical accept 
their misfortune with sullen resignation. 
They have been ill-treated and abused 
all their lives; so this new disaster is 
not a matter of surprise, but is calmly 
accepted merely as another portion of 
that heritage of woe into which they 
have been born. 

Surely the path to the observation 
wards has been watered with needless 
tears; but for this, like many other hu- 
man ills, there appears to be no remedy. 
There is, however, a lighter side to Ellis 
Island than that just portrayed. Amus- 
ing incidents, as well as sad ones, are 
constantly occurring. 

When patients are received, their 
money, railroad tickets and other valu- 
ables are taken up in the office for safe 
keeping. One day an immigrant was 
being admitted, whose nationality will 
rest concealed. 

“Pat,” said the clerk, “have you any 
baggage?” 

“Sure, and I have baggage! 
trunk.” 

“Where is your trunk?” 

“The railroad company has it, sir.” 

“Didn’t they give you a check?” 

“Sure, and they give me a check.” 

“Well, turn in the check, then, and 
we will keep it for you.” 

“Faith, then! I can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I locked the check in the 
trunk !” 

A rather unusual opportunity is af- 
forded the medical staff at Ellis Island 
to observe the reaction of the different 
races to illness. Lack of space prevents 
any discussion on this interesting sub- 
ject here, further than to note that Rus- 
sian Poles are probably the most stoical 
and bear pain better than any other na- 
tionality encountered; and that, for 
some unknown reason, the greatest diffi- 
culty is experienced in making diagnoses 
among Greeks. 

The social welfare of sick immigrants 
is looked. after by missionaries and 
agents of various philanthropic societies 
which have branches permanently lo- 
cated on Ellis Island. These social 
workers render valuable service to 
patients who may be in need of advice 
or help. This assistance covers a wide 
field, ranging from giving them clothes 
or money, according to what may be 
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most needful, down to writing letters to 
their friends. The very evident help- 
lessness of these unfortunates is their 
best appeal to the sympathies and every 
one connected with. the institution takes 
a greater or lesser part in doing a little 
something to help them along their way, 
aS opportunity offers. 

It cannot be denied that the sick or 
ailing immigrants receive very good 
care at the port of New York—very 
much better than they have ever ex- 
perienced before in their lives. Some 
good folk, after a visit to the hospital, 
have permitted the rather natural sus- 
picion to prey upon their minds that 
perhaps the immigrant was being better 
treated by the government than many 
disabled citizens of their own communi- 
ties. 

We must grant that even if this is 
true, it does not prove that the alien 
is getting more than his just due. Still 
it may be just as well to explain to tax- 
payers at large, that the steamship com- 
panies are reimbursing the Department 
of Labor at” the’ rate of- "$1.25 a: 
day for every patient admitted 
from their lines. The burden, there- 
fore, of the care of these strangers falls, 
not upon the United States, but upon 
the companies who have so greatly 
profited by the great tide of immigra- 
tion toward our shores. Surely a very 
just and proper allotment of the ex- 
pense. 


PLAN FOR SELF-SUPPORTING 
HOSPITALS 


A HOSPITAL so administered as to 
be self-supporting and therefore able to 
offer its benefits at less cost, is planned 
by Dr. J. Bayard Clark, and Thornton 
Chard, architect. 

Their plan for this form of hospital 
has grown out of what seems to be a 
real need in every large community. 
It is so entirely different in purpose and 
principle from the present system of 
hospitals which are maintained by char- 
ity and devoted to those who are un- 
able to pay for their medical attention 
that consideration can at cnce be direct- 
ed to suck merits as the plan: appears 
to have. 

It may be described as an institution 
without the air of an institution, de- 
signed to provide for those of moderate 


means present-day medical and surgi 
care of the first quality at little co 
That the hospital is to be amply ca 
able of self-maintenance from f 
which are well within the means of 
many is shown by the figures u 
which it is constructed. By the 
plication of common principles of ec 
omy, efficiency, and elimination of 1 
usual woful waste in matters medica 
its running will be reduced to a reas 
able basis. 

A single unit hospital is planned 4 
accommodate fifty bed patients and 
care for 325 office patients a day. 
medical staff will be made up of a sp 
ialist in each branch of the professio 
with_assistants and residents. The oft 
Sicians’ will be salaried, like all othe 
workers in the hospital. The hours © 
work for the staff and the number © 
patients will be so arranged that ampl 
time may be had for the careful stud 
and consideration of each individus 
case. 

The fundamental principle upon whic 
this idea of a hospital rests should b 
clearly understood: Such a_hospite 
must be established by investment © 
money, not by gifts of money; it mus 
support itself by fair exchange for th 
services it is capable of rendering; an 
it must assume the responsibilities 6 
any other incorporated body to thos 
who have invested interests at stake. 


EDERAL CONTROL OF QUAI 
ANTINE a 


SINCE THE NOTE on federal cor 
trol of quarantine was prepared [TH 
Survey, February 13, page 529] the Ne 
York Academy of Medicine has passe 
a resolution favoring the transfer of 
station at Rose Bank, S. I., to the ce 
trol of the federal Public Health Sei 
vice. The Academy’s first regolutio 
to this effect, was passed in 1913. 

The present resolution gives ia ta 
of recent expenditureg-of the New Y 
state quarantine station and the app 
priation requested for the year endin 
September 30, 1916. This approprié 
tion, designed “for permanent impro 


-ments,”’ amounts to $736,000—more t 


is required to maintain all the state’s i 
stitutions for the mentally defective. 
would buy a site and build and eq 
an institution for 700 mentally defect 
girl delinquents, state’s most urgent 
mand today. Or, if devoted to sanit 
work, the sum would give the state c 
missioner of health an additional ann 
appropriation of $150,000 for nearly 
years, whereby to plan a broad work 
rural hygiene. 

The resolution concludes: ’ 

“These pressing obligations of tt 
state are neglected for lack of revent 
while the state continues to exercise, 
the benefit of the nation at large, 
strictly federal function which wou 
for the asking, be performed by 
United States government without 
pense to the state of a single dolla 
and performed more efficiently than 
done at present.” 

The academy estimates that New Yi 
state would realize about $3,000,000 fr 
the sale of quarantine grounds and eq 
ment, purchase of local stations bei 
authorized in the original act, of 1893. 
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ss range and staff of the field investigations 
f. projected by the United States Commission 
| Industrial Relations are described on another 
ige. Mr. Fitch’s is the first comprehensive re- 
ew of this branch of the commission’s work pub- 
hed anywhere. Word has gone out that unless 
gress makes an additional appropriation of 
40,000 to the commission before March 4, this 
hole scheme of inquiry will have to be dropped 
mediately. We have been unable to secure in- 
rmation as to what proportion of the $350,000 
us far received by the commission has gone into 
is field work and how much into hearings and 
her lines of expenditure. But two things are 
ear: neither branch of the investigation should 
‘scamped at the expense of the other; and the 
mmission should have at its disposal the full 
00,000 which, when the creating legislation was 
fore Congress in 1911, was the rough figure set 
men’s minds as necessary. 

Since the realignment of the field investigations, 
st June, they have shown increasing promise. 
they are continued throughout the remaining 
e of the commission, that is, until August 23, the 
vestigators will have had at their disposal rather 
ss than half the time originally conceived in the 
ughes-Borah bill. To cut the investigations 
ort at the end of February, as we are told is 
essary if an appropriation does not go through, 
ould be for Congress and commission to take 
eir hands from the plow and turn back from a 
eat opportunity. 


HE papers have been full of the recent 
tragedy in Vermont, in which fourteen 
rsons were killed and a number of others 
inded by drinking whiskey adulterated with 
90d alcohol. This is the most widespread disas- 
r of its kind since the famous Berlin lodging- 
use incident in 1911, when out of 163 men who 
ere poisoned by the adulterated drink, 89 died 
id five who survived were totally blind. 

The account of this last poisoning is generally 
ven in the language of Caroline Van Blarcom, 
ecutive secretary of the New York Committee 
r the Prevention of Blindness, though not all 
iblications are careful to mention her name or 
use quotation marks where these are indicated. 
iss Van Blarcom explains the occurrence of 
ch a disaster on the ground that the newer 
sathods of manufacturing wood alcohol have re- 
ed in the production of a highly refined 
riety which is to the ordinary man indis- 


tinguishable from grain alcohol. The Vermont 
druggist claims that he ordered and thought he 
was using ‘‘Cologne spirits,’’ but that what was 
sold him was really not grain alcohol at all, but 
‘‘Colonial spirits,’’—a trade name for rectified 
wood alcohol, one teaspoonful of which has been 
known to cause blindness. 

This incident has added force to the efforts of 
the New York committee to have such mislead- 
ine labeling forbidden by law. The New York 
City Department of Health has recently amended 
its sanitary code to require all forms of wood 
aleohol to be labeled, ‘‘wood naphtha,’’ and to 
bear a poison label with the skull and cross bones. 
Unfortunately this regulation will be in force 
only in the city, not in the state. 


HEN the present war is over and we have 

time to take stock of gatns and losses, we 

shall probably find that we must compute not only 

the number of lives lost and of men permanently 

maimed, but the number of lives wrecked in more 

subtle ways, in ways which, in former years, were 
not so clearly understood. 

We know more than we ever have known before 
of the profound effects of terror and horror on 
the nervous system especially of the young and 
of the nervously unstable.. We know also how 
narrow is the border line between sanity and in- 
sanity. Thousands of men in the armies, thou- 
sands of women and children in the war zone, be- 
long to the class of the nervously unstable, of pev- 
ple who when subjected to no special strain can 
live normal lives but whose brains are not strong 
enough to endure without injury excessive fear, 
privation, loss of sleep, and grief. We shall know 
in a few years what this war has meant in the in- 
crease of insanity, epilepsy and nervous abnormal- 
ities of all kinds. 

Other late results of injuries received in the 
war will be found in the increase of heart disease, 
caused by acute over-exertion combined with emo- 
tional strain. When this has occurred, the only 
treatment of any use is complete physical and 
mental rest kept up long after the acute symptoms 
have subsided. How often could such treatment 
be given under conditions like those in Flanders 
and east Prussia? It is said that laboring men 
who have been used to great physical exertion 
are especially liable to this form of acute collapse. 

Still another reminder of the war, which may 
postpone its appearance for years, is cancer de 
veloping at the site of an old scar. It is well 
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known that injured tissue has less resistance to 
cancerous growth than sound tissue. Just recent- 
ly a case was reported of a soldier who had passed 
through three campaigns only to have his arm 
amputated in 1913 for cancer which had devel- 
oped in the scar of a wound received in 1886. 


THE 60th MINUTE OF THE SIXTY- 
THIRD CONGRESS 


HE Sixty-Third Congress, covering the first 

two years of legislative activities of the 

Wilson administration, draws to a close with slim 

chance for enactment of many bills aiming at the 

betterment of social conditions in the United 
States. 

Their failure is especially disheartening be- 
cause during no other administration have so 
many members of both Senate and House been 
keenly interested in social legislation. The diffi- 
culty has been, not in finding friends to father 
legislation in one house or the other, but in the 
lack of team-work between leaders in the House 
and in the Senate, supported by administration 
officials, to push measures to final passage. 


The social legislation which has been considered . 


by one house or the other, has generally been ap- 
proved by President Wilson; but none of the 
measures has been included in the President’s 
legislative program to be pushed as have the new 
tariff bill, Panama tolls repeal, and ship purchase 
legislation. It is believed by friends of the ad- 
ministration that, if the Mexican trouble and 
the war in Kurope had not taken so much of the 
President’s time and thought, he would have given 
more consideration to the social reform measures, 
in which it is believed he is interested, and which 
it is yet hoped he will urge before the end of his 
present term of office. 

At the time of this writing, eleven days before 
the close of Congress, the only big piece of social 
legislation for which there is an excellent chance 
for enactment is the seamen’s bill (known as 
Senate 136), introduced by Senator Robert M. La 
Follette. Readers of THr Survey are familiar 
with the many obstacles which have been thrown 
in the way of enactment of this measure, since the 
bill was passed by the Senate in October, 1913. 
It required almost a year for the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to finish its 
consideration of the bill and to secure its passage 
in the House in the summer of 1914. 

In the natural course of events, the bill would 
have immediately been sent to a committee of 
House and Senate conferees; and, following a con- 
ference report and approval by the House and 
Senate, it would have been speeded to the White 
House for signature by President Wilson. But in- 
stead of going through the usual course of proce- 
dure, the bill was unexpectedly referred back to 
the Senate Committee on Commerce for further 
consideration, after it had been passed by the 
House; then referred from the committee to a snb- 
committee for a report, from the sub-committee 
back to the committee; from the committee back 
to the Senate, and then sent to conference. 
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The conferees have been dawdling for many 
weeks without results, but Senator La Follette) 
Andrew Furuseth, president of the International 
Seamen’s Union, and others interested in the 
measure, have been assured in these closing days| 
of Congress that a conference report satistae 
tory to the advocates of the bill will be fortheom, 
ing and the bill enacted before March 4. . 

The seamen’s bill aims both at setting highe 
standards to promote safety at sea and also to 
bring about freedom for American seamen. T 
bill will be the first piece of legislation which has 
been put.on the statute books to promote safeny 
at sea since the agitation for a law of this kind be 
gan, after the sinking of the Titanic. 

Most important among the bills which have pass 
ed one house of Congress but have not received 
consideration in the “other, is the Palmer-Ower 
child-labor bill, a report on which is published on 
page 569 of this issue of Tur Survey. ‘This is the 
first federal child-labor bill which has ever been 
passed by either house of Congress, and its ad- 
vocates believe that even if it fails now, as seems 
probable, it will be introduced early during the 
next regular session with excellent chances : | 
favorable consideration. 


NOTHER piece of social legislation for 
A which despite its importance, there appe 
at present to be little chance is the Booher. 
Hughes bill regulating the interstate shipment: 
goods wholly or in part manufactured, mined 
produced by convict labor. This bill has pass 
the House four times, with the overwhelming vo 
in the present Congress of 302 to 3. The Senate 
committee has reported the measure favorablyy F 
Despite the legislative jam in the upper House 
there is a slight possibility that both the child 
labor and convict-labor bills may be acted on, _ 
Another important measure which was passed 
overwhelmingly by the House almost a year ag 
is the so-called Lewis-Mann-Bremner bill to create 
a bureau of safety in the Department of Labor 
This bill, after passing the House, was re 
ported favorably by the Senate committee ané 
is now on the Senate calendar. There is a sligh 
possibility that a motion may be made to take the 
bill from the calendar and pass it after the com 
sideration of the appropriation bill for the De 
partment of Labor. 
For over two years the Kern-McGillieuddy bil 
prepared by a committee of experts has bea 
clamoring for attention at Washington. It e 
tends the compensation system to all the civilia 
employes of the United States instead of a selecte 
few; proposes an adequate, carefully prepare 
schedule of compensation, and establishes an ¢ 
fective organization of administration. Its chieé 
foe has been inertia in both houses, which up f 
last week had stalled any action since the bill we 
reported favorably ten months ago in the Hous¢ 
Bills to deal with the unemployment problem 
introduced in the House by Representatives Mw 
dock of Kansas and MacDonald of Michigan, ar 
both dead in committee. Officials of the Depart 
ment of Labor believe they ean establish some 
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thing of a government employment bureau with- 
out additional legislation. 
_ A bill in which physicians and health officers as 
fell as social workers throughout the country, 
ave been interested, is the measure providing for 
4 division of mental hygiene and rural sanitation 
the Public Health Service. This was reported 
favorably by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce but was not reached on the 
House calendar. The duties of the proposed divi- 
ion of mental hygiene in the Public Health Ser- 
vice would be to deal with and investigate mental 
disorders, their causes, care, and prevention; and 
the work of the division of rural sanitation would 
include investigation of improved methods of 
rural and industrial sanitation, encouragement 
and adoption of improved methods, and dissemina- 
tion of information among farmers and others for 
the prevention and suppression of communicable 
diseases. 

| One of the enactments to the credit of the pres- 
ent Congress is that of the eight-hour law for 
women employed in the District of Columbia. 
Constance D. Leupp, president of the District of 
Columbia Consumers’ League, has been active 
during the closing weeks of Congress in working 
to secure an amendment to the legislative, execu- 
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tive, and judicial appropriation bill to provide for 
an appropriation of $6,000 for a cost-of-living 
survey in the national capital. With the inform- 
ation gathered by such a survey, social workers of 
the District will be able to go to Congress with 
data showing the desirability of a minimum wage 
law for women. 

The present Congress, because of the interest of 
the mistress of the White House and her dying 
wish for the elimination of Washington alleys, 
passed an imperfect alley bill which it is believed 
will be later amended to provide for the creation of 
minor streets to take the place of the alleys which 
will be closed to human habitation in July, 1918. 

All legislation which is not passed by March 4 
will die with the close of the present Congress. 
Before noon of that day, through some turn of 
affairs, those interested in one or another of these 
measures may have an eleventh-hour chance to 
help secure enactment and should hold themselves 
in readiness to act in response to the national 
organizations which are urging these bills. The 
line of attack, thereafter, with respect to the bills 
that fail, is to encourage the earliest possible con- 
sideration at the next regular session of Congress, 
so that the present situation shall not recur. 

Raymonp W. Putian. 


16, introduced by a few words of hearty 
commendation from Frederic Almy, to 
whom it had been originally addressed. 

The letter seemed to me unusual and 
inspiring in its attitude toward the up- 
keep of charities and philanthropies at 
the expense of “fundamental issues,” 
and its assettion that the first duty of 
the individual is to “serve the highest 


MRS. LAWRENCE AND MRS. 
PANKHURST 


_To tHE Epitor: In your issue of 
January 30 Henry W. Pinkham takes 
me to task for calling Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence “one of the foremost leaders 
of a union of women for-~ destructive 
violence,” and states that she “withdrew 
her support from Mrs. Pankhurst when 
destructive violence became the latter’s 
policy.” Mr. Pinkham suggests that it 
might have been well had I “remem- 
bered this widely known fact.” 

I should amend his language very 
slightly by omitting the word “fact.” 
Personally I have never been as suc- 
cessful in remembering things which did 
not happen as Mr. Pinkham thinks I 
should be. 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence’s connection 
with militancy was never disputed until 
her present campaign for peace made 
such a course desirable. She was con- 
Victed and sentenced to imprisonment 
several times, the last one, so far as I 
know, being on May 22, 1912, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence together with Mrs. 
Pankhurst “were found guilty at the 
Old Bailey on the charge of conspiracy 
and inciting their followers to malicious 
age of property.” They were sen- 
enced to nine months imprisonment but 
rs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Lawrence 
re released at the end of a month 
cause of a hunger strike which they 
ractised. 

Mrs. Lawrence finally “withdrew her 


support” from Mrs. Pankhurst before 
the latter’s latest outburst of frenzy, as 
her support had been not only moral and 
physical but also of a very pecuniary 
nature and it was costing her pocket and 


“Mr. Lawrence’s too dear—but her sup- 


port was not withdrawn until after her 
conviction for damage of property, 
which I have cited. 

I am sorry my language should have 
so troubled Mr. Pinkham. I presume 
the “Pankhurstian” remark which he re- 
fers to is in a letter in which I-said 
that I considered childbearing to be 
woman’s highest privilege. I judge so 
because Mr. Pinkham says I hold in this 
a “Mormon doctrine” which he does not 
accept. That he “should like to say” 
that ‘Washington was not a father ex- 
cept of his country! Neither was 
Philips Brooks a father. Nor was 
Jesus.” 

lf the capacity to state things with- 
out hysteria, to grasp the true signifi- 
cance and nobility of womanhood, to 
bow the soul before the glory of bring- 
ing God’s children into His world, and 
to say these things simply and with the 
conviction of one’s whole being be to 
dip one’s “pen in blood” may my letters 
glow ever a deeper crimson. 

Mrs. WiLLi1aAM LowELt PuTNaAM. 

Boston. 

JUSTICE AND RELIFF 

To THE Epitor: A letter, written by 
Nina Bull, headed Justice and Relief, 
appeared in THe Survey for January 


good perceived,” though, by so doing, the 
multitude of lesser goods be neglected. 
All efforts to appease and relieve mere- 
ly, really tend to fix evil conditions and 
to “divert the attention ieee inom 
more fundamental issues.” Mrs. Bull 
calls for “a change in social conditions 
that will make charity unnecessary and 
true education possible.” 


As a reader, ignorant of actual social 
and industrial work, but in quick agree- 
ment with Mrs. Bull’s contentions, I 
would ask for information from those 
thinkers and workers whose experience 
has given them insight and knowledge, 
as to the way to abolish poverty: what 
forces really strike at the root of the 
trouble? What can one do? Or is it 
true that the best way is to help Social- 
ism along by “doing your own job 
supremely well—and telling every one 
you are a Socialist”? 

Will not some among your readers 
discuss this question in the columns of 
Tue Survey for the benefit of those 
who don’t know. Gi 

St. John, N. B. 


SUBSTANTIATION 


To tue Epitor: I have just read your 
editorial in the issue of February 13. 
It is a lie in every particular that re- 
lates to me. 

You say that I am a member of the 
“personal staff” of Frank P. Walsh. 
This is a lie. It was at the repeated 
solicitation of Dr. Charles McCarthy 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

“Want” advertisements under the various head- 
’ etc., five 


ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,’ 
cents each word or initial, including ihe addtess; 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart 


ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, with training and experi- 
ence in boys’ work seeks position in boys’ 
home. Place that can be made a life work 
desired.. Address 1299 Survey. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING DIRECTOR, 7 
years’ teaching experience. Instructor in 
Athletics, boxing, wrestling and swimming, 
seeks new connection. Address 2087, 
SurveEY. 


YOUNG MAN— University graduate, 
professional training, desires position with 
civic organization for secretarial or in- 
vestigation work; or institution in social 
work, particularly if in community exten- 
sion, social center or welfare work. Ref- 
erences. Address 2089, SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED a Protestant couple, not un- 
der thirty nor above forty-five years of 
age, to take positions of engineer and cot- 
tage matron in an Orphanage; cottage fam- 
ily of twenty-five boys; Engineer must be 
able to make plumbing and electrical re- 


pairs. Salary for the two $90.00 a month 
and maintenance, Position open about 
April ist. Address 2088 Survey. 


COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTIONS OF THE CITY 
OF CLEVELAND 


Salary $3000 per annum 


Civil Service examination for the above po- 
sition will be held at the City of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on March 25th, 1915. 


Full information and applications will be 
furnished on request. 


Address 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 


REAL ESTATE WESTCHESTER CO. 


W ge Viity abel S GREATEST FARM RAR- 


GAIN :—AT HISTORIC YORKTOWN 
HEIGIMTS; 129 acres fine lanl: large 
orebard ; good buildings: over TNO feet 


above sea: commands extensive views of [ud- 
son River, Croton Lake and Croton Dam: Fine 
for institution, health resort, country bome or 
practical farmer, Must be sold withont reserve 
at Public Auction, to close un Estate Mary 
Emma Weed, deceased, at “Whitney Tlouse” 
Yorktown Meights, N. Y., Tuesday March 9th at 
12:30 o'clock noon. Train leaves N, Y. City 
Terminal, Putnam Division, N. Y. Central Lines, 
155th St. 8th Ave., at 10:30 o'clock. For par- 
ticulars write Gescheidt & Toomey, attorneys, 
6 South 4th Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Calahan Multigraph Service 


Room 104, No. 203 Broadway, operate 
a side line by a Social Worker, who knows®the 
value of a “Personal” looking appeal. Special 
rate on Charity Appeal Letters. Prompt. Ef- 
ficient. Good taste. 


an 


that I consented to do some work for 
the commission. 

You say that this work is “editorial.” 
This is a lie. I was engaged specifical- 
ly to make certain studies and certain 
reports. 

You say that “the commission fur- 
nishes Creel a transcript of the testi- 
mony of all its public hearings and other 
confidential reports of investigators. He 
makes magazine articles out of them 
for pay.” This is a lie. Only such trans- 
cripts have been sent me as bore upon 
the reports that I was making, and I 
have never yet seen one confidential re- 
port of an investigator. 

As for magazine articles, I wrote three 
small studies of certain industrial con- 
ditions that were based entirely upon 


private interviews with Mr. Speek, who-- 


had furnished Will Irwin with all his 
material for the series on casual labor 
in the Saturday Evening Post. These 
are the only magazine articles written 
by me that can possibly be used as justi- 
fication of your charge. The other 
articles in Harper’s Weekly were based 
on the newspaper reports, and my own 
personal knowledge, while the Pearson 
article was taken entirely from your 
columns. In this regard, let me state 
unequivocally that Mr. Walsh did not 
inspire it, never saw the article, nor so 
much as heard of it, until your letter 
of complaint. 

My connection with the commission 
has entailed heavy financial loss from 
the first, and some weeks ago I wrote a 
letter of resignation to Dr. Charles Mc- 
Carthy, stating that I would be com- 
pelled to give my magazine work un- 
divided attention after March 1. In 
view of your attack, however, I shall 
write a withdrawal of this resignation. 

But these are personal matters, even 
petty by contrast with the larger ques- 
tions involved. In your original edi- 
torial you used this language: 


“In such an appointment as the direc- 
torship of the industrial inquiry, the 
last thing the Rockefeller group would 
do would be to choose a man whose 
past record would fail at the start to 
carry public conviction that the ethical 
and scientific standards of his work 
would not be subordinated to the 
conceived notions of his employer 
standing would be an asset; a 
a man is W. L. Mackenzie Ki 
by Mr. Rockefeller and his 
to enter this field where for 
United States government 
commission at work.” 


During the New York 
developed that this same ] 
wrote a letter to John 
Jr.. under date of Aug 
which he said, in part: 


“Tt will not be long, 
the inevitable effects 
war on American lab 
certain to make the . 
And once this becomes apparent the 

gions will have to revise considerably 
me of their present policies. [ 


er, before 
European 


] 
Looking at the ultimate rather Hae ee 
the immediate effect, there is, speaking 


generally, going to be a 
of unemployment as a- 
the war. In certain 


unt 


Fries 


- 


of 
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it is going to be easy for employe 
to find all the labor they desire and 
ions will be confronted with a new prot 
lem. Here, it seems to me, 
a possible avenue of approach toward 
restoring normal conditions in Colo 
rado.” 


I cannot conceive greater hypocri 
or a more vicious attempt to hoodwi 
public opinion. Rockefeller, as contr 
ling force in the Rockefeller Found 
tion, avows an intention to devote on 
million dollars to an impartial investig 
tion of industrial unrest, but as control. 
ling force in the Colorado Fuel am 
Iron Company, he is crushing the rights 
and asp rations of 12,000 workers. Ki 
in setting forth his qualifications 
the-directorate of the “impartial inves 
tigation” to be made by the foundation 
points out how fear of starvation 
be made to aid the Colorado Fuel a 
Iron Company in its fight against t 
organization of labor. 

In view of this revelation, do you mez 
to persist in your original statemen 
that Mackenzie King will not pern 
“the ethical and scientific standards o 
his work” to be “subordinated to 
preconceived notions of his employers?” 
Do you still deny, in the face of testi- 
mony, that the Rockefeller Foundation’ 

“impartial investigation” will be an 
thing but a whitewash for the years of 
criminal ignorance and indifference that 
resulted in the suffering and despair o§ 
thousands, or that Mackenzie King t 
more than a paid apologist who under: 
stands his duties fully? 

Are you going to let your original 
commendation stand, or will you print 
the proper retraction ? 


4 


GEORGE CREEL. 
[Field Headquarters United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations] — 

Chicago. 

T, 

{Insofar as Mr. Creel’s letter is 
attempt to clear Chairman Frank 
Walsh from any responsibility for M 
Creel’s charges in Pearson’s, a statement 
from Mr. Walsh disavowin 
sponsibility by discreditin 
easurably str 


that point. It was based only on a gen 
eral knowledge that Mr. Creel was ; 
confidant of the chairman in in 
the work of the commission long b 
fore Mr. McCarthy became director 0} 
its field investigations. The expressic 
“personal staff’ ought to be cl 
enough to make discussion unnecessary 
The other points were founded upo 
specific information and can stand. 2 
were not offered to show Mr. Creel’s 
financial gains or losses—and I think h 
has lost something more than money 
but to make entirely clear the quarte: 
from which he .w ching his 
tack on Tue Sukv ditor, 
this, his letter is nfirmation 


, then it 
for his close associate to 
serving him by amplifying that charg 
with such ado as to my “finding ex- 


Conferences 


| salary from Rockefeller “alms.” But 
it was only fair play to Survey Asso- 
tiates for Mr. Walsh to either substanti- 
ate or withdraw those charges, after 
bearing down on the subversive influ- 
ence of such foundations on channels of 
publicity, and after publicly summoning 
the editor of THE Survey to the hear- 
ings in which the ramifications of 
Rockefeller “control” were being pried 
into from every angle. 


ti Mr. Walsh no longer holds to his 
jcharge, made perhaps in a season of an- 
ger or misapprehension, an outspoken 
‘statement to that effect would clear him 
of a responsibility which he cannot oth- 
erwise dodge. 
i RED: 
| Mr. Creel’s own method of backing 
up his charge that I am “tainted” is 
'to ask me to charge someone else with 
‘being “tainted.” His formula is not new. 
Tt was familiar to the Inquisition. 
Tue Survey of January 16 published 
the paragraphs from Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s letter quoted by Mr. Creel—in 
full; and the letter of which it was a 
part—in full; and the correspondence 
‘of which it was a part—in full; insofar 
as the same were brought into the rec- 
ord of the Denver hearings of the 
United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. We have reported the at- 
tacks upon Mr. Mackenzie King by vari- 
ous witnesses before its hearings in New 
York. Unfortunately, for reasons un- 
known to us, the commission did not 
put Mr. Mackenzie King on the stand, 
a procedure which would have afforded 
a better basis than any yet in hand to 
make judgment as to how he is going 
about his work. Having pointed out in 
my original editorial on the one hand, 
his standing as former labor commis- 
sioner of Canada and on the other, the 
fundamental limitations of his new 
work; that is, that the inquiry draws its 
funds from an interested source, THE 


Pe for rich patrons,’ and drawing 
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|| _HOUSES SUPPLYING 
|| INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


|| Ready to Wear Garments. 

| BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

i/For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


|| Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 FULTON , BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘Newspaper Clippings. 
‘ie HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street,New York 


ouse Furnishing Goods. 

c. H. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 

West peenewey and Hudson Street, 
ew York 


. Tools and Supplies. 


fER, SCIILEMMER & CO., 
e, Thirteenth St., New York 


FEMAN BROS., 
orth Moore Sts., New York 


plies. 
FFELIN & CO., 
m St. New York 


Survey will continue to report develop- 
ments and make judgments on the 
Rockefeller labor policies in Colorado; 
and will also report developments and 
make judgments on the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s inquiry when the latter has 
reached a stage where it can be inves- 
tigated as well as denounced. 

We shall do this even if retracting a 
denial I have never made, or prejudg- 
ing a piece of work still to be done, 
would be an easy way to save my soul 
from Mr. Creel’s taint—Paut U. KeEt- 
LoGe. | 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next Calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before March Io. 


IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Cuaritigs AND Corrections, California 
State Conference of. Fresno, Cal., Feb- 
ruatry 28-March 3. Sec’y, Stuart A. 


Queen, 1007 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, 
alk 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Tennessee 
State Conference of. Nashville, Tenn. 
March 15-17. Sec’y, Christian C. Men- 
zler, State Board of Charities, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Reticious Epucation Association, Twelfth 
Annual Convention. Buffalo, N. Y. 
March 3-7. Sec’y, Henry F. Cope, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Epucation, International Congress of. Held 
in connection with National Education 
Association. Oakland, Cal. August 16-28. 
Sec’y, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Purity Concress, Ninth International. San 
Francisco, Cal., July 18-24. President, 
Dr. B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. 

NATIONAL 

AntTI-SALOoN LEAGUE CONVENTION, Ameri- 
can. Atlantic City, N. J., July 6-9. 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, Westerville, O. 

CuHarities AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing. Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. Gen. 
Sec’y, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


Crvm Service Commissioners, National 
Assembly of. Los Angeles, Cal., June 
16-19. Sec’y, J. T. Doyle, 1724 F Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


Epucation, National Association. Oakland, 
Cal., August 16-28. Sec’y, Durand W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Inrant Mortauity, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Ger- 
trude B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


INSTRUCTORS OF THE Biinp, American As- 
sociation of. Berkeley, Cal., June 28-20. 
Sec’y, E. E. Allen, School for the Blind, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Mepicat Mirk Commissions, American 
Association of. San Francisco, Cal. 
June 17. Sec’y, Dr. Otto P. Geier, 124 
Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 

Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. August 2-7. Sec’y, Dr. L. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


WELFARE AS AN ECONOMIC 
QUANTITY 
By G. P. WATKINS 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay 


A serious contribution to scientific economics, 
critical of and supplementary to the doctrines of 
the so-called Austrian school, with important 
applications to the high enst of living and the 
concentration of wealth andincome. $1.50 net. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRA- 
TION IN THE COAL INDUS- 
TRY OF AMERICA 
By ARTHUR E. SUFFERN 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay 
A presentation of the development of indus- 
trial relationship between:employers and em- 
ployees in the coal industry, from the time when 
the production of coal was insignificant up to the 


present, when coal stands as a basis of industrial 


prosperity. $2.00 nef. 


BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
By GEORGE HOWARD PARKER 


“An able, popular discussion of some of the 
more recent questions in biology."’—Providence 
Journal. Interesting as well as informative.’’"— 
Los Angeles Times. 4 full page diagrams,$1.10 net. 


MEDITATIONS ON VOTES 
FOR WOMEN 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
“One of the best natured and most persuasive 
books that the agitation for woman suffrage has 
enlisted.""—Christian Advocate. ‘Meat for the 


suffragist and anti-suffragist alike.""— Wilmington 
Every Evening. $1.00 net. 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 
By JACOB H. HOLLANDER 


“In a very solid and very readable little book 
he sets forth the comparative needlessness of 


poverty and suggests a, programme rather for 
prevention than for cure."’"— Boston Granscript. 
75 cents net. 


CIVILIZATION AND HEALTH 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON 


“Clear and interesting accounts of the present 
day health problems, written in an optimistic 
vein.’’—Providence Journal. $1.50 net. 


TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 


By GEORGE H. PALMER 


The author has based his Monograph on the 
constant endeavor of the man in trade to bring 
his business to its largest efficiency and growth, 
urging a like attitude on the part of the teachers 
toward their profession, not as an end in itself, 
but as a means of developing capacity to serve. 
— Riverside Gducational Monographs. 35c. postpaid. 


HEALTH WORK IN THE 
SCHOOLS 
By ERNEST B. HOAG and 
L. M. TERMAN 


An indispénsable handbook for the guidance 
of teachers, superintendents, school nurses and 
other officials, dealing with the problems in- 
volved in health supervision, health examination 
and hygiene teaching. _ Riverside Textbooks in 
Education. $1.60 postpaid. 


PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT 
By DURANT DRAKE 


A vital discussion of live problems confronting 
each person, that will appeal not only to those 
who have a special interest in ethics, but to all 
men and to all women who are seeking guid- 
ance in the complex and often perplexing social 
questions in our modern life, $1.75 postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 


O. Howard, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

TusercuLosis, The National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Seat- 
tle, Wash., June 14-16. Sec’y, Dr. Charles 
J. Hatfield, 105 East 22d Street, New 

York. 


UNIVERSITIES AND Pusiic Service, Confer- 
ence on. Second annual meeting. Madi- 
son, Wis. Spring, 1915. Executive Sec- 
retary, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Box 380, 
Madison, Wis. 


Women’s Ciuss, Council of the General 
Federation of. Portland, Ore., June 1-4. 
Corresponding Sec’y, Mrs. Eugene Reil- 
ley, 508 Park Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Women Voters, National Council of. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 8-10. President, 
Mrs. E. S. DeVoe, 605 Perkins Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


WorKERS FOR THE Biinp, American Asso- 
ciation of. Berkeley, Cal. July 1-3. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


Younc WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
or THE UnitTep States or AmeErIcA, Na- 
tional Board of. Fifth Biennial Con- 
vention. Los Angeles, Cal., May 5-11. 
Sec’y, Bertha W. Seely, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


FOREIGN 


TRAINING FoR Nurses, Canadian National 
Association of. Vancouver, May 24-25, 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing Miss Randall, General Hos- 
pital, Vancouver, B. C. 


STATE AND LocAL 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New Jersey 
State Conference of. New Brunswick, 
N. J., April 25-27. Sec’y. Ernest D. 
Easton, 45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 


CHARITIES AND CorreEcTION, New York 
City Conference of. Brooklyn, Manhat- 
tan and at Pleasantville, May 25-27. 


Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

CoMME?cIAL Concress, Southern. Musko- 
gee, Okla. April 26-30. Director, Dr. 
Clarence J. Owens, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Nurses’ Association, California State. 
San. Francisco, Cal., May 31-June 5. 
Sec’y, Mrs. B. Taylor, 126 Ramsdell 


Street, Ocean View, San Francisco, Cal. 
SANITARY ASSOCIATION, Southeastern. 
Asheville, N. C., May 25-26. Sec’y, Clar- 
ence E. Smith, Greenville, S. C. 
SoctoLocicAL ConGress, Southern. Houston, 
Texas. May ,8-11. Sec’y, J... BE. -Mc- 
Culloch, Nashville, Tenn. 


Women’s Cruss, California Federation of. 


San Francisco, Cal., May 17-21. Sec’y, 

Mrs. George Butler, San Diego, Cal. 
EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


PanaMmaA-Paciric Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4. So- 
cial Economy Department—A\lvin E. Pope, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San 
Diego, Cal., January 1-December 31. Di- 
rector of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 


Diego, Cal. 


NATIONAL 
Retigious Epucatron AssocIATION Ex- 
HIBITION. Held in connection with con- 


vention of Religious Education Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., March 3-7. 


STATE AND LocaAL 


MounicrpaL FExurpition (including Ameri- 
can City Bureau city planning exhibit). 
City Hall, Newark, N, .J., March 1-7. 
Sec’y, Harland Bartholomew. City Plan 
Commission, Newark, N. J. 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches, 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec'y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 200 
Vifth Avenue, New York, Charles F. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Ex- 
plainers, Program, Lesults, ete. i i 
cities in organization and direction. 
material to loan. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 


butions. 
HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 


Printed matter and 
relative to institu- 


22d St., New York. 
counsel by ‘correspondence 


tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 

Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M,. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union- Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. BE. F. Rob- 

bins, Exec. Sec., 203 1. 27th St., New 
York. To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 


105 East 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete., sent upon request. Annual transac- 


tions and other publications free to members. 


ACE BETTERMENT-~— National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 

Interesting exhibit at Panama-Pacific Ex- 

position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00, Address Secre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. IPub- 
lications* Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec, Sec., 54 East 34th St, 

New York City. 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subj ects| 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always} 


Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension 

service to subscribers. Service No. 
$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a year. | 
Consists of periodic health examinations, ‘mn || 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis) 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 


St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryant Se | 


UBLIG HEALTH—Anerican Public Health 
Association, Pres., Wm. . Woodward, |) 
Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 

Founded for the purpose of advancing the cause } 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five | 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and | 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal | 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- | 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address | 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, | 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc.,E. 8 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th St, | 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 

President. Six educational pamphlets. 10¢ 
each. Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- * 
cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent — 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. b | 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 

* Uygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40t 

St., New York. Div. Offices: Chicago, Me 
Cormick Bldg.; San Francisco, Phelan Bldg. 
Full information on request. Individual and — 
society membership. The Association is or 
ganized to promote sound sex education, the re- 
duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- — 
sion of commercialized vice. President, Charles — 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B. Reynolds, Coun- 
sel; William I, Snow, M.D., Gen’l Sec’y, 


: 
r 
. 


ANCER—American Society for the Contromie 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, DExec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $5. r 


- 
« 


# 
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Recreation a 
a 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- 
REATION—A Classified list of signincant 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
reports on recreation administration are also l.-_ 
cluded. Price 10 cents, Department of Rec 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22né 
Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1. Madison Ave., 
= New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 
ec’y. 
Piay, playgrounds. public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playyround, $2 a year, 


RECREATION SURVEY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS—The printed report 
deals with the Basis of Public Concern 
in Recreation; Recreation through the Homes, 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusements; 
Athletics, and Pageants. It contains plans for — 
school yard development and a recreation pro- 
gram for the city. Price 25 cents. Depart 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, — 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Settlements 


. 

ETTLEMENTS—National Federation “a 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 

parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamen 

ponies disclosed by settlement wok : seeks the 

nigher and more democratic organization si 
neighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec., 

Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


Church and Community 


Women 


-7HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
| The lederal Council of the Churches of 


| Christ in America operates through its 
‘ommission on the Church and Social Service. 
‘A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
fice” (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 

mation regarding social movements in all 
he churches. Tor literature and service ad- 
fwess the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


SPISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Ll’ro- 

testant Lpiscopal Church. 

‘For literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. fF. M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
‘City. { 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
} American Unitarian Association through its 
= Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S, Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 


for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of the \ Negro 
Race, Extended bibliographies. [Full index. 


Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

‘In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
fata on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race. 


*TAMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—'Trains Negro and Indian youth, “Great 
educational experiment station,’”’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 

by voluntary contributions. H. B. Frissell, 

‘Principal: I. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
‘Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
-justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 

Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 

donors. 


Ss 


si 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE-—lItoom 10 

i Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

House ; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 

gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


Aid for Travelers 


A ID FOR TRAVELERS-Thé Travelers” Aid 
6 Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
) tection to travelers, especially women and 
It is non-sectarian 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National IFederation 
} of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 ELE. 
22nd St.. N'Y. Arthur Il. Ham. 


Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 
: 


Organized Charity 


J 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
, ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
? Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 
To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. Vamphlets on family treat- 
“ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
ete., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION- National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs, John M, 
Glenn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 

edings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
cial work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 

information bureau. Forty-second 
meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
: Francis H. McLean, gen’! sec’y., 130 East 
d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
organized charity and of community co- 
ration in social programs in the United 


_published on 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 
sumers League, 6 East 39th St., New 
York, Mrs. Ilorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 


boards, protection of women workers, sweat- 
shops, ete. 
ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 


Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. ‘Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10ec a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Vl’res. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor. 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
an New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘'The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN/—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. l’res., 
Mrs. Kovert E. Speer. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American [Ilome Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Vublishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Summer 1915. Address Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 
130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. VDublica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By 
Factory Investigating Commission, New 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications. clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation. constructive 
work and co-operating agency. For literature, 
address C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
Isast 22d Street. New York City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 181 East 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


RISONS—NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
P PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 

York City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee; R.. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, 
Prison conditions throughout the country ex- 
amined with recommendations for constructive 
reform. Tamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


. M. C. A. IN INDUSTRY.—To prevent 
waste—improve efficlency—education and 
environment. Promote Goodwill—employers 

and employes get together for mutual-welfare. A 
substitute for the saloon. Industrial Department 
Int. Com., 124 East zsth Street, N. Y. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphilcts, 
tracts, cartoons, Scientific studies of the question 
of inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 
this question, anywhere in the 
world: in English and various other languages, 


“Work 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
urnishes information about organizing 


a libraries, — planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 


A. L. A. Booklist, 2 monthly annotated maga. 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. — George B. Utley, Executive Secretary 
‘8 E. Washington St., Chicago, 3 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 
: containing 12,000 general books on applied 
sociology, 15,000 volumes of reports and 3,000 
clippings, The bi-monthly bulletin is sent 
upon request, The last report of the library 
contains a list of printed bibliographies now 
available. Address: Library. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d Stl, New York City. 


Clubs 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-Nati E - 

quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New Tore he 
: A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished ; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
re iey: anes $2.00 Datel $1.00. Thomas 

Vv, resident ; B . ins 0} i 
Scalar Atkinson, Executive 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR’ IMMIGRANT 
AMERICA—Clearing house and Saker 
of consultation on transportation, em- 

ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges. Frank Trumbull, Ch.; Felix 
M. Warburg and Frances A. Kellor, V.-Ch.: 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 
including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Devartment Immigrant 

_ Aid meets girls at docks; visits. advises 
guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Vou in Religion, Vhilanthropy, Education, 
Civies. Invites Membership. Sadie American 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


-M.C.A. SERVICE TO IMMIGRANTS— 

PRACTICAL METHOD OF ENGLISH 

_ FOR ADULTS -—Lexsons prepared for vari- 

ous industries. Citizenship instruction. Personal 

aid. Volunteer service by friendly Americans. 

Consult local Y M. C. A or Industrial Depart- 

ment, International Committee, 124 Vast 28th 
Street, N Y. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 
ipal League North American Bldg., I’hila- 


: delphia. William Dudley Foulke, lres.; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 


electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 

S Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage loun- 

dation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 

To study and develop the social survey and so- 

cial exhibit as measures for community im- 

provement. The Department publishes pamph- 
lets on and reports of surveys and exhibits, 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS —The Department 

V of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 
prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees, Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 


.known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 


Philadelphia, Syracuse. Elmira, Lancaster, 
sachusetts; 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. City. 


Mas- 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOY- 
ERNMENT-The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City, Wood- 

row Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Bailot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION -—The Scientific Tem- 
A perance Federation, 23 Trull St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 

ture on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 


ture, and the results of reliable researches; 
furnishés models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling [xhibits. 


A New and Important 
Atlantic Feature 


THE HOUSE A TRUE STORY | 


.ON OF A 
HENRY COURAGEOUS 
STREET AND 

By 
SINGULARLY 
LILLIAN D. a 
WALD HUMAN WORK | 


LILLIAN D. WALD 


The “Human Story” has come to be a cant newspaper term. The Atlantic | 
has given it both reality and permanence through the successful autobiog- | 
raphies of John Muir, James O. Fagan, Mary Antin, and Abraham Rihbany.. |) 
This year we offer the continued story of the House on Henry Street, famous | 
as the “Nurses’ Settlements” of New York’s East Side. In twenty-ofie years 
of ceaseless effort Miss Wald has made this “‘ House” an unsurpassed center 
of usefulness, a kind of moral, galvanic bettery of constructive social ideas. 
Her personal chronicle is story of tense interest and a record which must _ 
give heart to all who believe in American possibilities. 


The Atlantic Monthly Company, 
3 Park Street, 


Boston Massachusetts. ! 
Gentlemen: be 


Please find enclosed $1.50 for which send me the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for six months _ 
beginning March, 1915, containing a continued story of “The House on Henry Street.” 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


